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“REALITY TOURS” 


—THE NEW TRAVEL 







The speeding up of communications and transport 
by land, sea and air has quickened man’s mind with 





the desire and cultural need for wider travel. 








Speed’s triumph over space has contracted Earth’s distances and, con- 


versely, enlarged the bounds of human knowledge. These happenings are 





reacting in turn upon the spirit and character of modern travel. The 





day of dalliance in travel has passed. A new technique of travel has 





emerged. It demands interest and enjoyment, but, above all, close con- 





tact with realities that will keep the traveller abreast of the new speed 





in the World’s exchange of knowledge. 
















South Africa—and there, indeed, are realities and 


vast potentials differing from those of other lands— 





fulfils in many ways the requirements of the new travel. 


Our Special Winter Tours for 1935-36 are designed to 







reveal these to the visitor and to simplify his travel 






arrangements. 






“Reality Tours,” a comprehensive programme of 





sailings and costs, will be mailed gratis on request to 





The Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, South Africa 
House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. (Phone: 
Whitehall 4488.) 
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BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM -_ 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY 
LONDON: 10 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 MANCHESTER : 35 KING STREET WEST 
Agents in all principal centres 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE diplomatic aspect of the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict is in some respects as obscure as_ the 
military. At Geneva the process of reaching agreement 
on the practical application of sanctions is making 
as good progress as could be expected in a conference 
of over fifty nations some of whom may be involved 
by particular measures in considerable sacrifice. The 
arms embargo against Abyssinia has been raised, 
too late to be of much effect, and a general ban on all 
financial facilities for Italy adopted—but that again 
counts for little, since Italy’s credit is such that on purely 
business grounds any loan would be unobtainable. 
On further economic sanctions there is the usual diver- 
gence between the British and French points of view. 
Mr. Eden is obviously right in pressing for an immediate 
decision on the prohibition by all League States of all 
imports of Italian origin. On that there ought to be 
no argument whatever, for Article XVI of the Covenant 
is explicit: ‘all trade or financial relations ”’ are to 
be severed immediately against a Member of the League 
resorting to war in breach of its covenants. The French, 
however, are pressing for the exclusion from Italy 
of certain key products, and have secured prior discussion 
of that. But the decision on Mr. Eden's proposal should 
be taken by the end of the week. 
* * * * 

All this is definite enough so far as it goes. But the 
hegotiations in which M. Laval appears to have been 
engaging in Paris are enveloped a very fog of mis- 
conception and unverified rumour. Determined to evade 
a real breach with Italy, in spite of Italy’s flagrant 
and cynical breaches of her own engagements, the 
French Prime Minister appears to have been discussing 
with the Italian Ambassador in Paris a peace plan 


whereby Italy should retain several Abyssinian provinces 
and obtain a mandate over most or all the rest. Abyssinia 
would get her outlet to the sea at Zeila, but the approach 
to the outlet would be by a corridor through Italian 
territory. That a conversation on some such lines as 
these did take place seems certain, though how far the 
proposals emanated from the French side and how far 
from the Italian is less clear. What is beyond all question 
is that such a settlement as is hinted at would be rejected 
as decisively by Great Britain and every self-respecting 
League State as it would be at Addis Ababa. Simul- 
taneously—and here the facts are not in doubt—M. 
Laval has been suggesting to the British Ambassador 
that the hopes of peace would be improved if the British 
fleet in the Mediterranean were reduced to its normal 
strength. He has been told that the British Government, 
in view of Italian troop movements on the Egyptian 
frontier and the ferocious attacks on Great Britain in an 
officially controlled Italian Press, will not reduce the fleet. 
M. Laval is laying a heavy strain on Anglo-French friend- 
ship and giving a sensible impulse to the movement 
this country in favour of withdrawing as far as possible 
from European affairs, 
* * x * 

Quiet at the Front 

On the military side Aksum has fallen after an envelop- 
ing movement and with little fighting. The place is 
of no great importance and is only thirteen miles from 
Adowa, but it is a stepping-stone towards the Takazzie 
River and the important town of Gondar. A northern 
chief, Dedjagmahl Gugsa, has gone over to the Italians, 


but his example, though naturally contagious, scems 
unlikely at present to find many followers. Movement 


southward from Adigrat towards Makalle has met with 
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little or no resistance, though Abyssinian concentrations 
are reported south of that place. News of rather indeter- 
minate fighting comes from the Ogaden, while except 
for the report of an aeroplane over the railway at Emer- 
Gota little has been heard of the Italians at Mussa Ali. 
The absence of news does not, however, imply stagnation. 
The Italians have no motive for reporting anything but 
concrete achievements, while the inadequacy of the 
telegraph and the uncommunicative nature of the sub- 
ordinate Abyssinian commanders probably leaves Addis 
Ababa without much precise information. It may be 
taken for granted that while General de Bono is con- 
solidating and cautiously feeling his way, General 
Graziani has not been idle, unless 6f set purpose, in the 
Ogaden. Important developments there may be expected 
at any moment. 
* * * * 

Canada’s Verdict 

The Canadian election results have confounded all 
prophets. Hardly less astonishing than the capture by 
the Liberals ‘of 174 seats out of 250 is the achievement 
of the Reconstruction Party constructed by Mr. H. H. 
Stevens out of dissident Conservatives, which fought 
179 seats and succeeded in precisely one, that contested 
by Mr. Stevens himself. The Conservatives, with Mr. 
Bennett returned but all but four other Ministers 
defeated, come back just over forty strong, and the 
Social Credit Party, in addition to capturing Alberta 
in the federal as in the provincial elections, has also 
secured two seats in the neighbouring province of 
Saskatchewan. The Liberals enjoy a majority of 100 
over all parties combined. No politician has ever 
achieved such a victory as Mr. Mackenzie King, whose 
only embarrassment will be the magnitude of his majority 
in the House of Commons. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Senate is still predominantly Conservative, 
and its right of veto on measures passed in the House 
of Commons is absolute. The difficulties thus arising 
may have to be faced in the term of the next Parliament. 

* * * * 


Mr. Mackenzie King’s explanation of the causes of his 
victory may be accepted. He challenged primarily 
Mr. Bennett’s dictatorial methods and revived against 
him with devastating force the Conservative leader’s 
claims at the last election to possess panaceas for unem- 
ployment. Mr. King on his election platforms advocated 
lower tariffs, fairer terms for British goods, reciprocity 
with the United States and a general revision of the 
Ottawa agreements. On that programme Canada has 
given its verdict. There were no doubt contributory 
factors. The appearance of five parties in the field 
provoked genuine fears of an indeterminate result, giving 
rise to prolonged instability. Faced with that danger, 
the hesitant elector evidently deemed it prudent to vote 
for the party with the best chance of success. So far 
as he did that the hesitant elector has abundantly 
achieved his purpose.” Mr. King is to all appearance 
firmly installed for five years, though, like most leaders 
with a large majority, he may have some difficulty in 
holding his Right and Left wings together, and the 
solid support of conservative but Liberal Quebee may 
raise some problems. So far as relations with Great 
Britain are concerned, they promise to be at least as 
cordial under Mr. King as they have been during Mr. 
Bennett's five years. 

* * - * 
The High Tariff Peril 

The speeches broadcast by Mr. Cordell Hull from 
Washington and Sir Samuel Hoare from London on 
Tuesday form notable contributions to the discussions 
stimulated by the Foreign Secretary’s Geneva speech 
on the economic factor as a condition of world peace, 


or 
Mr. Cordell Hull’s opposition to high t 
known, and his new appeal for the lowering of tay 
barriers everywhere comes at an opportune alee 
So equally does Sir Samuel Hoare’s, with its ap ae 
quotation from a League of Nations handbook “y 9 
effect that “the malady from which the world jg Po 
suffering is no longer entirely the crisis, but rather . 
inability of the countries to co-ordinate their pe 
efforts to emerge from the crisis.” But the enunciatio; 
of these admirable sentiments is not enough, Action 
must follow, and it can only be concerted action by 
the principal countries of the world. With America 
and Great Britain appealing for lower tariffs, and a ‘ei 
tariff Government swept into power in Canada, the 
question of a new international economic conference 
(such as the Archbishop of Canterbury advocated at the 
Church Congress last week after a long talk with the 
Foreign Secretary) can be faced in earnest. It would 
among other things, provide an opportunity of convincing 
countries like Germany and Italy that Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
Geneva references to equality of access to raw materials 
were meant in all seriousness. 


ariffs js well 


* * * * 


The Greek Monarchy 

It is no longer profitable to consider whether the 
people of Greece would have voted for the restoration 
of the monarchy if the decision had been delayed, as 
the late Premier, M. Tsaldaris, wished, till a plebiscite 
could be held in a calmer moment. The matter has 
been taken out of the hands of the people by politically. 
minded officers of the Army, Navy and Air Force who 
compelled the Premier to resign in favour of General 
Kondylis and the Assembly to vote the restoration of 
the monarchy. A plebiscite is to be held without delay 
to confirm the decision of the Assembly ; but now it will 
be little more than a farce. Thus a coup détat has pro- 
duced the latest phase in the prolonged dispute between 
the rival factions. From the point of view of King 
George of Greece himself this method of deciding the 
issue can scarcely be regarded as the happiest. A 
settlement based on the wishes of the people affirmed 
with deliberation, as M. Tsaldaris wished, might have 
been conclusive. The danger of the method adopted 
is that what can be set up by force may be removed 
by force. How much more satisfactory for the King 
if he could have been enthroned by the popular will, 
and not by a group of ofticers. 


* * a * 


The South Wales Strike Threat 

The dangerous situation that has arisen in South 
Wales in the past week has been eased at the last moment 
by the decision of the Nine Mile Point Colliery owners 
to close the pits ‘ indefinitely,” which means that they 
will no longer be employing non-federation labour, and 
of the Miners’ Federation to call their members who 
had gone on strike in the pits to the surface and to 
abandon the idea of a strike throughout the coalfield. 
The dispute raises an old and vexed issue. There 1s 
profound discontent throughout the whole area arising 
from prolonged unemployment and the miserable wages of 
those who are employed. This discontent has been 
fanned by the readiness of some employers to expleit 
unemployment and collect men for work who are not 
members of the Miners’ Federation. This does not justify 
the illegal action of the men who insisted on remaining 
below, nor does it relieve the Union of the responsibility 
of disciplining its members. But the South Wales dispute 
is likely to be merged now in the problem arising out of 
the demand for a national increase in wages. That larget 
issue may develop into serious trouble in view of the 
economic condition of the industry. 
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can the Anglo-Irish Dispute be Settled ? 
Jn once again urging a business-like settlement of the 
Anglo-Irish dispute last Saturday Mr. Cosgrave was 
vtectlY right in saying that the goodwill of the Irish Free 
State was worth a great deal to Britain, even from the 
economic point of view. It is no satisfaction whatever 
to this country to know that the Free State is suffering 
ar more from the dispute than Britain is doing. A pro- 
sperous Ireland carrying on normal trade with us, or a 
trade subject only to such restrictions as might be amicably 
greed upon, Would be economically valuable to us. 
Vr Cosgrave pointed out that the Ottawa agreements 
resulted in increased exports from the Dominions in the 
course of 12 months, and that in the same period Free 
state exports to Britain dropped by £2,000,000. An 
economic agreement between the two countries need not 
involve the abandonment of any Irish projects for estab- 
lishing her own industries—any needs the Free State 
night have of that kind would necessarily be taken into 
account in any trade treaty. The whole trouble over the 
annuities arises out of the fact that Mr. de Valera insists 
on breaking an existing agreement in preference to 
negotiating a new agreement. 

‘ * * * * 


The Problem of Abortion 

The National Council of Women dealt in the right way 
on Tuesday with the difficult question of abortion. That 
the present position is utterly unsatisfactory no one 
can question. Deaths from illegal abortion are alarmingly 
heavy. Figures quoted by one speaker showed that out 
of 5,655 cases of maternal mortality examined 584, or 
}2 per cent., were attributed to this cause. The fact is 
that abortion is constantly bemg produced or attempted 
by methods, and in circumstances, which make it gravely 
dangerous to life, or, when not actually fatal, to health. 
No relaxation in the existing laws is to be lightly advo- 
cated, but no relaxation is to be blindly condemned. 
What the National Council of Women pressed for was the 
appointment by the Government of a committee to 
inquire into the incidence of abortion and into the working 
of the law dealing with criminal abortion. This follows 
the precedent of the Brock committee on sterilisation— 
though no effect has yet been given to that body’s findings. 
Obviously the moral as well as the legal and the medical 
aspects of abortion must be taken into account by any 


committee. 
* * * 


The Nation’s Health 

The signature of Sir George Newman which has 
appeared on so many reports of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Health is now succeeded by that of 
the new chief officer, Dr. Arthur MacNalty. For the 
first time, he points out, since 1928, the birth-rate for 
England and Wales shows a slight increase, and the 
hope is expressed that the rise will be maintained. The 
death-rate, which was over 12 per 1,000 from 1931 to 
1938, has fallen to 11.8, and mortality among infants 
under a year old, which also increased a little during 
the years of worst depression, reaches a new low record 
at 59 deaths per 1,000 births. The effects of unemploy- 
ment, Dr. MacNalty thinks, have been largely held in 
check; and even in Durham the Ministry’s officers 
found no evidence of an alleged “ substantial and pro- 
gressive deterioraticn of the public health.” Never- 
theless the investigators’ report, with its emphasis on 
damage to adolescents, makes grim reading; and it is 
right that he should find in it ‘‘ no grounds for com- 
placeney,”” A slight rise in maternal mortality is 
another discouraging feature of a situation that otherwise 
seems much better than might have been expected. 
For the future Dr. MacNalty relies largely on the force 
of public opinion. ‘ The individual,” he writes, “‘ must 


pay the price of health in temperance, in self-control, 
in regular habits and in hygiene of mind and body.” 
* - * - 


The Dockers’ Wage 

London dockers have long been negotiating through a 
joint sub-committee of the employers and the unions for 
an improvement in their rates of pay, and agreement has 
now been reached for the full restoration of the cuts 
(restored in part only last December) made in 1931. The 
method of patient negotiation by which agreement has 
been reached shows how indispensable to goodwill in 
industry is a well-organised trade union capable of 
representing all the men and treating amicably with a 
representative body of employers. It is to be hoped that 
similar methods of give and take will enable the railway- 
men to come satisfactorily to terms with the employers 
in regard to the demands which they are presenting for 
the restoration of the railway wage cuts. It is desirable 
that wherever possible the cuts made in the emergency of 
1931 should be restored. But it is fair to remember that 
the position of the railwaymen before 1931 was excep- 
tional, and at that time some revision downwards, apart 
from the emergency, might have been imposed by the 
condition of the industry. 


tad * * * 


Oil from Coal 

The opening of the big hydrogenation plant for the 
production of petrol from coal at Billingham on Tuesday 
marks the success of years of intensive research and costly 
experiment undertaken by Imperial Chemical Industries. 
At last the time has come when coal can be used for the 
manufacture on a large scale of its most deadly rival— 
petrol—on a commercial basis. Hydrogenation is not the 
only practicable method. But it has won the first big 
victory. The success must be attributed to the foresight 
which made possible subsidised research begun by the 
Fuel Research Station twelve years ago, to the faith and 
the resources of Imperial Chemical Industries, who have 
spent £4,000,000 on the project, and to the ability of Dr. 
Bergius and the chemists who have co-operated with him. 
The new plant at Billingham will not only employ many 
men directly in that north-eastern region where work is 
most needed but will also draw coal from the neighbouring 
mines. This is on the basis of a production equal to 
no more than 4 per cent. of the petrol consumed in 
this country. There is obviously, therefore, scope for 
much expansion. When it takes place, it should be, as 
Billingham is, in or near a depressed area with coal 
close at hand. 

* * . * 


The War on Noise 

A committee of the Ministry of Health which has 
been investigating the noise of road vehicles finds that 
the noise emitted by vehicles can be measured and 
expressed in terms of units known as “phons.” It 
recommends that all new vehicles should be tested for 
noise before they leave the factory and not sold unless 
they conform with certain conditions. It finds, as may 
well be believed, that motor-cycles are among the worst 
offenders, that sports cars and commercial vehicles 
make more noise than is necessary, but that ordinary 
motor-cars are not unduly noisy. The suggested 
maximum of 90 phons for cars seems too high—the noise 
of a pneumatic drill, the worst known on the streets, 
being 105 to 110 phons. But the noise made by a car 
in ordinary motion is not the only cause of offence. 
Horns should be standardised within certain limits 
and at the same time manufacturers should be per- 
suaded to work for far quieter lower gears. It is the 
car starting-up on bottom gear at midnight that destroys 
sleep. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


‘i official case for a November General Election 
—an clection which has, so far, been merely 
assumed without being announced—must be con- 
sidered to have been 'stated by Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain in his speech at Glasgow on Monday. The 
Chancellor’s argument is clear and succinct : 

‘It has been said,” he observed to his Scots audience, ** ‘ Why 
not wait till the spring for the election, when the present crisis 
will have passed away ?’? What right have we to say that by 
the spring this present crisis will have passed away? Do 
not make any mistake ; we are not at the end, we are at the 
beginning of what may be a very long period of difficulty, 
doubt, and anxiety, during which there may be recurring 
crises of a serious character. When you are facing such a 
position as that, it seems to me it is essential that the Govern- 
ment of the country should be clothed with unquestionable 
authority, and should be assured of sufficient stability of tenure 
to be able to carry out its policy to the end.” 


That, in half a dozen sentences, is the Government’s 
case. Tow far will it stand examination ? 

The strategy of General Elections is, of course, 
familiar. As things stand in this country a Parlia- 
ment may last for five years, and failing some internal 
or external cataclysm it is taken for granted that the 
party in power will go to the country at that moment 
in its last year of office when the verdict of the 
clectorate seems most likely to be favourable to itself, 
The decision in the coming election follows the usual 
practice, and so far as the Conservative party or- 
ganisation believes that an election at the present 
time will result in the return of a larger number of 
Conservative candidates than an election deferred 
for another five or six months no reproach can be 
levelled against it. It is doing precisely what party 
organisations in the past have invariably done. For 
every reason but one criticism of the decision would 
follow routine party lines. But that one reason 
transforms the whole situation. This is not a party 
Government but a national Government. Party con- 
siderations were subordinated to national when the 
administration was formed in 1931, and it is decided 
that the Government shall appeal to the country on 
the same basis again next month. It is in the light 
solely of the national interest that the election decision 
must be judged. 

Mr. Chamberlain, to do him justice, does face that 
issue. He discusses the possibility of an election in 
the spring, such as has always been contemplated 
with perfect equanimity (in spite of the probable 
necessity for postponing it till after the Budget) as 
an evenly-balanced alternative to an clection now. 
The reason against the postponement he states in an 
outburst of pessimism. Things are almost certainly 
going from bad to worse ; difficulty, doubt, anxiety, 
recurring crises, lie ahead ;_ the Government must be 
invested with new authority and assured of a pro- 
longed tenure of office to enable it to face them. And 
in addition the Government desires the opinion of the 
country on the question of rearmament. As regards 
the first argument the rejoinder is obvious. The 
Government has as overwhelming a mass of publie 
opinion behind it as any appeal to the polling- 
ever exhibit. It has every reason 


booths eould 


for gratitude to the opposition parties for the support 
they have given it in its international policy, and it is 
an ill return for that to put them adroitly at a tactical 


= 


AND THE ELECTION 


disadvantage by demanding votes on the plea tha 
the republic is in danger. As for length of tenure, the 
Government has still a year of its present term to run 
and if in fact towards the end of it the external out. 
look is as black as Mr. Chamberlain’s défaitisny 
would suggest, then the Government will be mop 
certain than ever of rallying general support to jt. 

Nor in the matter of rearmament is Mr. Chambep. 
lain’s case stronger. At this moment, as he and every 
man in this country know, the collective system jj 
the world is undergoing what may be its final test. 
If it emerges victorious, if the League of Nations 
proves itself capable of checking an aggressor and 
protecting the victim of unprovoked attack, they 
the world will be able once more to talk not of 
rearmament but of disarmament. The issue may 
hang for some weeks in the balance, but the Cabine 
knows perfectly well that it can get from the present 
House of Commons authority for any increase of 
armaments it may feel called on to propose. There 
is no prospect of the smallest difficulty about that, 
The arguments in favour of an immediate election, 
in short, are unconvincing, and would be even if 
there were no arguments against it. But there are, 
and they imperatively demand attention. 

An election at this juncture, when the national 
support of the Government’s foreign policy is more 
impressive and more nearly universal than it has 
been at any time since 1931, must inevitably impair 
rather than reinforce the Government’s authority 
both in this country and abroad. The election 
will be fought largely (though by no means wholly) 
on foreign policy—never a desirable event. And 
if the Cabinet thinks that that will mean simply 
a shower of bouquets at the feet of Sir Samuel Hoare 
and Mr. Eden it is profoundly mistaken. As things 
are the country is disposed to fix its eyes on the 
policy adopted, since Mr. Baldwin became Prime 
Minister, in regard to Italy, Abyssinia and_ the 
League of Nations, and to support it with an aston- 
ishing solidarity. But if the Government chooses 
to throw into the arena the whole of the foreign 
policy that led up to the present situation, consisting 
of the period when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was 
Prime Minister and Sir John Simon Foreign Sceretary, 
the position will be totally different. The opposition 
parties, moreover, fecling that the Government is 
exploiting the international situation for electoral 
purposes, will have every temptation to emphasise 
their points of difference with the administration 
rather than their agreement with it. In those con- 
ditions the facade of national unity will be wantonly 
shattered in the face of the world. 

But the campaign will, of course, not be fought 
on foreign policy alone. It will be fought on the 
choice between Socialism and capitalism. It will 
be fought on the Unemployment Assistance regula- 
tions, particularly the Means Test. It will be fought 
on miners’ wages. It will be fought in many county 
constituencies on agricultural policy. And the one 
safe prediction is that the Government majority will 
be reduced. No one seriously expects that anything 
like 470 Conservative members will be returned to 
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the House of Commons, or that the minor parties 
iyduded in the Government will add to their present 
jumbers- In ordinary cireumstances that would 
jot be matter for regret. It is desirable neither that 
Government should have so overwhelmingly a 
ority as to make debate negligible, nor that the 
oly Opposition should be a party committed to 
socialism undiluted and unqualified. Indeed, even 
ys things are, the non-party man whose vote so often 
turns the scale would do well to consider whether 
he would not best serve the public interest on this 


the 
maj 


particular occasion by supporting Liberal candidates 
pledged to give unwavering support to League of 
Nations policy and prepared at the same time to 
stimulate the Government in such matters as the 
raising of the school age, the organisation of certain 
industries and the acceleration of a public works 
campaign. But these are not ordinary circumstances, 
and the best counsel that could be given to the 
Government—though it is apparently too late— 
would be to stick to its task for the present and let 
well alone. 


THE LIMITS OF LAND SETTLEMENT 


“JT is illusory to suppose that agriculture offers a 

| promising outlet for the absorption of unem- 
ployment.” Such is the central conclusion of a 
report* based upon a searching inquiry organised 
py Viscount Astor and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree. 
The inquiry was directed to ascertaining whether the 
settlement of workers on small holdings, admittedly 
successful on a small seale, can be undertaken with 
equally satisfactory results on a large scale ; whether 
the total agricultural population of this country 
can be increased; and what is the bearing of this 
problem on the national economy. It is relevant to 
pint out that Lord Astor himself, who is a prime 
mover in this inquiry, believed a few vears ago that 
it was possible greatly to increase the population of 
smallholders and urged an energetic large-scale policy 
of settlement. If the logic of a close scientific 
investigation of the facts has compelled him, against 
anatural inclination, to change his view, it is at least 
conceivable that others, with the same facts before 
them, may do likewise. 

In method of inquiry, if not in all their con- 
cusions, Lord Astor and Mr. Rowntree command 
our approval. They insist in refusing to isolate the 
problem of agriculture—they examine it as one of 
many British industries which must be considered in 
relation to one another. If our object were at all 
costs to get more people on to the land and make 
agriculture a paving proposition for a larger number 
of cultivators without regard for the countries from 
which we import food, or the cost to the nation as a 
whole, or the price which consumers may have to 
pay, no doubt the end could be achieved. There 
ue some who would say that it is precisely in this 
manner that the Government has begun to approach 
the problem. Subsidies have been granted for 
sugar-beet and manufacturing milk and an indirect 
subsidy in the form of a levy on wheat: quotas have 
been applied to some articles of food, and marketing 
schemes have tended to keep up the price to con- 
sumers. But the restrictions are still on a com- 
paratively small seale. If they were extended 
much further no doubt agriculture could be greatly 
stimulated as it was in the days of the Corn Laws. 
But would the country stand it? Or rather, could 
the country stand it ? 

There are two facts which have profoundly altered 
the position since the nineteenth century. Then, 
the population of this country and of the western 
World generally was rapidly increasing. Now it is 
—_—_ 


“The Agricultural Dilemma. (P.S. King. 2s. 6d.) 





almost stationary and in a few years will be declining. 
Given an equal capacity for consumption per person 
the world demand for food will cease to increase 
and soon begin to diminish. This fact, along with 
economic nationalism, has already caused profound 
depression among the countries mainly engaged in 
food production, and has reduced their capacity 
for making purchases in the world markets. That 
is one consideration. There is another which further 
militates against the occupation of more persons 
on the land. Scienee has been applied to agriculture 
as to every other industry, tending to the replace- 
ment of the man by the machine. Already in 
England a greater productivity is possible with the 
employment of fewer men. How can more people 
be employed on the land when fewer men will be 
required to produce the same amount and the number 
of consumers is stationary or diminishing ? 

We could, of course, continue the process of restrict- 
ing imports; but it is necessary to remember, first, 
as was pointed out in that interesting manifesto, 
The Next Five Years, that importation is “ still 
the cheapest way of securing the bulk of our food ” ; 
second, that our export trade cannot be maintained 
if we cease to import ; and, third, that our friendly 
relations with the Dominions and our whole national 
economy depend on the continuance of our oversea 
trade running both ways. 

Considerations such as these lead the authors of 
The Agricultural Dilemma reluctantly to the con- 
clusion that it is not feasible to increase the number 
of persons engaged in agriculture in Britain, and that 
we must be prepared even for a reduction in the 
number. They have not omitted to consider that 
there will probably be a rise in the consumption of 
food-stuffs with an improved standard of living, but 
they have not made enough allowance for this all- 
important factor in the situation. It would have been 
supremely relevant to have recalled the report of 
the Health Section of the League of Nations on 
‘Nutrition and Health,” in which it was stated 
that even in the most prosperous countries a 
large proportion of the people were not eating enough 
good food to maintain their health. If society 
effectually addresses itself to the problem of under- 
nourishment, the consequent increase in consumption 
will go far to remedy the situation in agriculture. If 
British agricultural policy were as much concerned 
with consumption and distribution as it has latterly 
been with production it should be possible both to 
increase the productivity of the land with profit to 
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the farmers and even—in spite of mechanism—some- 
what to increase the number of persons employed. 
But this much seems a just conclusion from the 
arguments of Lord Astor and Mr. Rowntree—that, 
whilst it may be going too far to say that the number 
of persons engaged on the land is likely to be still 
further diminished, at least it is not likely that it can 
be vastly increased. And, in view of that probability, 
it is worth while to devote our attention to the all- 
round improvement of the lot of those who are so 
occupied, enabling them to combine with the agri- 
cultural life many of the advantages of town life ; 
and, on the other hand, to stimulate the movement 





. 
—=—=_ 
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which brings town-workers into closer 
the country, by the decentralisation of ind 
provision of allotments and gardens. Land-sett] 
ment should not be neglected. It should hel 4 
compensate for the drift from the country ca 
town, and to introduce to agricultural life those a 
are fitted for it. Agricultural policy should tin 
certainly, at the provision of a living on the land fr 
as many people as can advantageously be settle 
there ; but primarily at the provision of a Prosperous 
agricultural community, whether its: numbers he 
great or small, so far as that can be attained without 
detriment to the rest of the nation. 


contact With 
ustry and the 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Canadian election results seem to have astonished 

all the prophets except one, and that one never, so far 
as I know, expressed his full faith in public. But when he 
was in London a year. ago Mr. Mackenzie King spoke 
in private with complete confidence about the election. 
Mr. Bennett, as he put it picturesquely, “* won't be left 
his boots to walk home in.” Whether he has been or not 
only those more familiar than I am with the precise shades 
of Canadian idiom can decide. Even Mr. King, I 
imagine, never quite expected such a landslide as this, 
and he is entitled to regard it as a striking vote of con- 
fidence in himself personally, for he has done most of 
his own campaigning. One result of the Liberal victory, 
if I am not much mistaken, will be to bring Mr. Vincent 
Massey to London as High Commissioner, If he docs 
come he will bring to the office qualities, both of scholar- 
ship and of statesmanship., rare in any High Commissioner 
of any Dominion, but abundantly displayed by Mr. 
Massey himself during his five years as Canadian Minister 
in Washington. He is incidentally a brother of Mr. 
Raymond Massey, the actor, and Sir George Parkin was 
his father-in-law. 

* x x * 

It is a great pity that for reasons not stated Sir Austen 
Chamberlain is unable to. accept the invitation to speak 
on British policy before a distinguished audience in 
Paris, though the outspoken interview he gave to the 
Paris-Soir on Tuesday is some compensation, But it is 
more than time active steps were taken to make this 
country’s position understood in various countries of 
Europe—France among them. Then there is Italy itself, 
A very able German asks me in some perplexity why 
Great Britain, and the League, are neglecting the one 
weapon more effective than any other against his country 
in the War—namely, propaganda. No one much likes 
the sound of propaganda, but it may be agreed that the 
League of Nations can properly employ, in the service 
of law and international morality, instruments which 
most of us look askance at when used in the interests 
of an individual country. German wireless propaganda 
in Austria is rightly condemned. The use of wireless by 
the League to bring facts and explanations before the 
people of Italy would be open to no criticism, And there 
are other methods. The survivors of Lord Northceliffe’s 
“ propaganda in enemy countries ” campaign might be 
worth consulting. 

* * * * 

It is astonishing how far Mr. Eden has been elevated 
into a symbol of all that is good or bad (according to 
the point of view of the commentator) in British foreign 
To the Halian Press and Mr. Garvin he is the 
you might 


policy. 
head and front of all the gross offending ; 


suppose that the Cabinet cheerfully left him the limitless 
To the average League sup- 


freedom of a Mussolini. 


porter at Geneva he symbolises not merely British policy 
but the ideal League policy. Sections of French poli 
ticians take as envenomed a view about him as Signor 
Gayda, and I understand various strings are heing 
pulled in the attempt (fortunately quite hopeless) of 
getting him withdrawn from Geneva. Here the Loy 
Privy Seal will, of course, be the Government's bey 
election card. I trust the Labour Party will have th: 
grace to leave him unopposed at Warwick and Leaming. 
ton, though there might reasonably be an understanding 
that if it does he should utilise his freedom for unintey. 
rupted application to League business, ‘not for speaking 
against Labour candidates in other constituencies, 
* * # * 

The freedom of newspapers in the matter of legitimate 
comment is so gravely restricted by the fear of libel 
proceedings—almost always expensive even if unsue. 
cessful—that it is satisfactory to note two cases whic) 
have been decided in the High Court this week, Ih 
one case the author of a play produced in a provincial 
town sued the local paper for publishing a letter in which 
the play was described as “ a full-dress, puerile and mos 
blasphemous debate.” In the other the subject of the pro: 
ceedings was a report of a speech made at a meeting o/ 
the local Constitutional Club; the action was brought 
against the paper, not the speaker. Verdicts for the 
defendant were given in both cases. It is right that 
newspapers should have to weigh their words carefully; 
it would be a disaster if they were intimidated into « 
safe silence on matters that demand public, and sometine 
pungent, comment. 

ne * * * 

What the general feeling is among Roman Catholics 
regarding the Archbishop of Westminster's references to 
the Pope and the war I have not discovered. Wit 
much of what he said about the Pope's difficulties ther 
will be general sympathy. But is the Holy Father 
really only ‘‘ a helpless old man ” in Archbishop Hinslevs 
eyes? Is he not to the Roman Catholic Church the 
Vice-gerent of God on earth, the successor of the Pontiff 
who calledan Emperor to Canossa? I see, moreover, that 
Dr. Hinsley himself has just announced that the Pope 
has granted an indulgence of a hundred days to all 
married couples in the Archdiocese of Westminster who 
kiss the wife’s wedding ring and repeat a certain praye. 
With all respect, is the power to confer that  privileg: 
the power simply of “a helpless old man” ? 

* * * * 

The actual number of votes cast in the Daily Mai 
which the Observer deseribel 
was, I have 


ballot on foreign policy 
on Sunday as “a signal public service 
the best authority for stating, just over 70,000. 
thousand_out of 1,750,000 readers. Hardly the voice @ 
England. JANUS. 
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OCCASIONAL BIOGRAPHIES : 


NYONE who dined with the Prime Minister of 
(Canada at his residence in Ottawa at any time 
between 1921 and 1930, and remembered that his full 
name was William Lyon Mackenzie King, would have 
made contact at once with the three directive forces of 
jis life. The roomy, delightful but unpretentious house 
among the trees 1s Laurier House. It was presented to 
the Liberal leader who succeeded Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 
1919 as a gift from his party, and there that leader, 
sometimes in opposition, sometimes in office, now on 
the threshold of office again, has lived ever since. The 
shadow of Laurier, Libe ral, federationist, patriot, is per- 
petually over him. Upstairs in his study hangs the 
portrait of his mother by Forster. Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
devotion to the memory of his mother, who died in 1917, 
isprofound. His opponents suggest occasionally that he is 
exploiting sentiment, but the deep sincerity of the senti- 
ment is beyond cavil. The Liberal leader is a bachelor, 
and since he is over sixty he will probably remain one. 
The predominant feminine influence in his life has been 
jis mother’s. That mother’s father was William Lyon 
Mackenzie, the ‘rebel ” of Upper Canada, who with 
the other rebel, Papineau, in Lower Canada evoked the 
despatch of Lord Durham in 1838, the Durham report 
jn 1839 and the union of the two Canadas in 1840. The 
rebel blood has come down filtered through two genera- 
tions, but Mr. King is proud to trace his Liberalism 
to its source in the revolt of the grandfather whose name 
he bears—as he showed when, as Opposition leader, he 
took his part in the William Lyon Mackenzie centenary 
celebrations last year. 

There are varying elements of chance in most men’s 
lives, and more than once an almost chance decision kept 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s feet in the path that has led him 
today to the verge of his third premiership. He took his 
degree at the University of Toronto, carried on post- 
graduate study at the University of Chicago, where he 
lived at Jane Addams’ Hull House to study social 
onditions, just as he lived for a time at the Passmore 
Edwards (now the Mary Ward) Settlement in London 


when he came to study conditions in Europe a few 
years later. Then, while in Rome, he was offered a 
lectureship in Political Economy at Harvard. He 


hesitated. He went and walked on the Pincian Hill and 
thought it out. Then he took instead a post in the 
new Department of Labour, of which he subsequently 
heeame Deputy Minister. It was thus through the civil 
service that he passed into politics. That was not quite 
chance perhaps, but a vital decision which something 
like chance determined. Twenty years later Sir Donald 
Maclean (who told me the story) was leading the 
attenuated Liberal Party in the House of Commons when 
the name of a man called Mackenzie King was sent in 
to him. He proved to be a Canadian politician who 
wanted Sir Donald’s advice as to whether he should 
give up politics and come to practise at the English 
Bar. Maclean persuaded him (for good reasons) to stick 
to polities, and claimed that as consequence he had been 
the making of one Prime Minister at least. Not quite 
chance, again, but something like it. 

Mr. Mackenzie King’s days in the Department of Labour 
¢ worth remembering, for they are a part of his equip- 
ment as Prime Minister which tends to be forgotten. 
He put notable feats to his credit as a conciliator, and 


» 


ar 


his sympathy with the workers (though his handling of 


some of them during the War brought him under sharp 
qiticism) was always keen. A phrase in one of his 
any civilised community — private 
ts should cease when they become public wrongs ” 

limits to the laisser faire element in his 


1 phy . 
fariv reports—* in 
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Liberalism, and there are passages in the report of a 
Royal Commission of which he was chairman (in 1907) 
on telephone-operators’ conditions of work which show 
remarkable understanding of the cumulative effect of 
continuous petty strains on the nervous system. 

Since 1919 Mr. Mackenzie King has been Prime Minister 
for nine years and Opposition leader for seven. His 
position in his party has never been challenged, and his 
unprecedented victory this week gives him a_ position 
such as no Canadian politician has ever held. He has 
won it by hard work, ability and very considerable gifts 
as an orator and greater still as a party strategist. 
He has an almost sentimental attachment to peace, 
but in a crisis like the present may be counted on to 
show that his faith in the League of Nations is much 
more than sentimental. An optimist by nature. he is 
a firm believer in the political value of public confidence, 
but his method is to inspire confidence, not, like Mr. 
Bennett, to demand it. During the London Economic 
Conference a story went the rounds that when Mr. 
Bennett passed through Trafalgar Square on his way to 
Canada House Nelson’s lions stood up and roared. If 
Mr. Mackenzie King passed that way they would be 
more likely to purr—if lions do, With all his urbanity, 
the Liberal leader is a vigorous and assertive debater, 
and displays a knowledge and skill unusual in a Dominion 
statesman in playing the game of politics as played 
at Westminster. His strategy was effectively demon- 
strated this vear when Mr. Bennett, in an eleventh-hour 
attempt to capture his lost prestige, announced a New 
Deal programme for Canada. He might successfully 
have “ stolen the Whigs’ clothes,” but Mr. King imme- 
diately offered full assistance in putting the new proposals 
into force without delay, to the unexpected eimbarrass- 
ment of his Conservative rival, who never meant the 
programme to get beyond paper before the clection. 

Mr. Mackenzie King is essentially a low-tariff, man—as 
tariffs go in Canada. The Liberals were ardent believers 
in reciprocity with the United States in 1911 and their 
party came to grief on it. for the elements that would 
have suffered (the farmers, of course, would have gained 
heavily) through an influx of American manufactures 
brought about their downfall. Mr. King —himselt 
has been under suspicion in some quarters as pro- 
American. He is in fact no more pro-American than 
pro-British. He believed in reciprocity with the United 
States in 1911 and it is in the forefront of his programme 


still. The primary producers of Canada bulk large with 
him. He means them to get cheap manufactured goods, 


preferably British. But he stands not for Mr. Bennett's 
Ottawa policy of benefiting British goods by raising 
Canada’s ¢ariffs against foreigners still higher, but for 
Jowering tariffs all round and giving British goods the 
same proportionate advantage. When he was in Londo» 
last vear someone asked him what Canadian manufac- 
turers would say to his policy. His answer in effect was 
that there it stood, and they would have to swallow it. 
The election results indicate that the prospect of the 
meal has cost them few pangs. 

Mr. Mackenzie King’s third accession to office will affect 
not Canada only but the whole Empire. Tle is a Libera! 
through and through, and his Liberalism will proye 
either infectious or dominating at coming Imperial 
Conferences. It is a notable and auspicious coincidence 
that on the day when a British Foreign Secretary and 
an American Secretary of State were both insisting on 
the necessity of lowering tariff barriers, the world should 
have learned that a low-tariff party in Canada had 
won a victory unprecedented in the country’s history 


y @ R, 


over all rivals. 
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THE AWAKENING MIDDLE EAST: I. TURKEY 


By MICHAEL LANGLEY 


HE Anatolian peasant is the most important factor 
in Turkish national lite today. He and his wife— 
it was only the townswomen who used to cover their 
faces with the black chadar—have brought to a state of 
comparative agricultural prosperity a land devastated 
by the invading Greeks, who were finally driven out of 
Asia Minor in the summer of 1922. Wheat and barley ; 
raisins, nuts and figs; cotton to supply new factories 
such as the Kayseri one which when I visited it had 
1,400 looms in readiness for production this autumn ; 
sugar-bect—Turkey is now manufacturing the 80,000 
tons of sugar which she needs annually—and tobacco 
and opium are all being grown more extensively, especially 
in the west, than nomadic movements and feudal con- 
ditions in Asiatic Turkey ever before allowed, And the 
men of the soil, rough, hardy and often illiterate—men 
who roared Jike animals as they went into battle under 
Kamal Ataturk, then commanding a scction in the 
Dardanelles—have a deep reverence for their leader, 
whose policy of economic nationalism has increased the 
strength of a territorially reduced Turkey. This Anatolian 
type unquestioningly accepts demands made of him 
during two years’ compulsory military service. The 
country lad is brought to town for his training, while 
youths living in large centres—Istanbul, Ankara and 
Smyrna are the only boroughs of 100,000 or over—are 
sent into the country. 

Turkish nationalism is the natural result of the deter- 
mination of a proud people to re-establish itself after 
the indignities suffered in the last war. I recently spent 
twenty-four hours in a railway compartment with several 
Turkish air-force oflicers on their way to Diyarbekir to 
stand in readiness for trouble expected in Kurdistan, 
where recurrent outbreaks are followed by bembing 
expeditions of which little or no news leaves Turkey. 
One of these men had been on active service from the 
beginning of the Balkan Wars in 1911 until fighting with 
the Greeks ended in 1922. As one talked with him it was 
diflicult to see how, except in sheer ignorance of the people 
with whom they were dealing, the 1915 Secret Pact of 
London granting large tracts of Asiatic Turkey to Italy, 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement, further providing for the 
partition of the old Ottoman domains, and the disastrous 
Treaty of Sevres of 1920 ever came to be conceived. 
These oflicers belonged to a race who would have treated 
an Italian invasion just as they did the Greeks when 
Smyrna Harbour ran red with Hellenic blood, unsuccess- 
fully transfused into Anatolia by the machinations of 
M. Venizelos and Mr. Lloyd George. 

A consciousness of this former attitude of the Great 
Powers, and a realisation that irredentism is apparently 
not yet ended, largely accounts for the militarist character 
of Turkish nationalism. So the 1935 Budget allows for 
an expenditure on national defence of £Tqs65,000,000 
or 30.5 per cent. of an expected total revenue of £35 
millions sterling. Where, then, the tradition of Ottoman 
militarism as a force to clear the way for the self-indulgence 
of a mediaeval-minded aristocracy has wholly dis- 
appeared, a new and vital army of national defence 
has come to maturity. Its latest development is the 
decision to build an air-foree which Ismet Inonu, the 
Prime Minister, states should number 500 machines. 
As a start the help of a body of Russian instructors has 
been obtained, an organisation known as Tiirk Kusu or 
Turkish Bird has been formed for training reserve pilots 
and a public subscription list, which aims to raise 
£5 millions. announced. 

Lut Kama! Ataturk, who because his subjects have 





never been politically minded, is as easily able to dictat 
a right-wing policy as a left—favouring, for instance ‘. 
Popular Party’s demand for State control of prices, whif 
on the other hand regarding strikes and lock-outs : 
illegal—always looked on his career as a step to greater 
achievements in the State. As one may be told “a 
seeing him at his farm in a plus-four suit, or Wearine 
“tails ” at a reception, he, more than any other European 
dictator, owes his position to personal military ability 
yet has no time for uniforms, preferring a dress in Keepi - 


. . . "ye hg 
with a general acceptance of our own civilian standard. 


ards, 

In this connexion it is said by foreigners, stil] Striving 
to earn a living in a country which has abolished capitula. 
tions and fiscal privileges and reclaimed railways, eo) 
and other industries from international interests, that 
the Turkish hold on cultural, moral aiid business standards 
recognised in western life is a flimsy and superficial ong. 
That may be true for the present, but no amount of 
knuckle-rapping will make Turkey loosen her hold, while 
deeper changes in the character of the people can only 
come as the industrial and economic life of the country 
develops. And if this be thought an over-statement of 
the effect of environment on national character, jt js 
well to recall that the Turks, adaptable as their nomadic 
origin necessitated, to some extent assimilated the habits 
and customs of the Byzantium which they conquered 
nearly 500 years ago, acquiring indulgent tastes aceording 
to the number of slaves, servants and_ subjects that 
conquest put at their disposal. Thus, Asia Minor, once 
an insultingly protuberant tongue thrust in the direction 
of the Christian west, now exerts a tenacious finger: 
hold on the hem of Europe’s patched but. hard-wearing 
skirts. And the rapid changes with which she has been 
infected should point the way to the greater strength and 
unity of western culture. 

At the same time European movements have attracted 
Turkey’s attention ever since the Napoleonic invasion of 
Egypt made its deep impression on the oriental mind. 
Even now the French language and French culture take 
first place among foreign influences, though German 
commercial policy, working through the channel of 
clearing agreements, by which Turkey conducts all 
external trade, has been rehabilitating the former close 
relations of those two countries. 

There are many who consider that one of the most 
remarkable changes in Turkey today is that which has 
given emancipation to women, raised them to the judge's 
bench, and in the last elections made seventeen of them 
deputies. While this may have been brought about bya 
direct recognition of the indignity of depriving women of 
social freedom in a modern State, it is a mark of the 
reciprocal character of a government which insures 
security in return for the allegiance of its people. It is 
doubtful, for instance, if women could have discarded the 
chadar had the old Moslem teaching of allowing a man 
four wives persisted. The idea of this was to sanction the 
opportunity to produce a maximum number of sons, cach 
“to become a fighter,” as one Kurdish woman expressed 
it. But, with the exception of Kurdish outbreaks, tribal 
unrest in the near and middle east is negligible, and the 
constant occurrence of insurrections which terrorised 
Abdul Hamid in the administration of the old Ottoman 
Empire is far from the mind of Kamal Ataturk today. 
Indeed the Ghazi, though more cautious when visiting 
Istanbul, the old capital now going through a period of 
decline, walks through the streets of Ankara virtually 
unguarded. 

Heavy taxation, high prices and such strict supervision 
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ndividual movements that one can scarcely make a 
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monopolies, still paying off debts contracted on the 
purchase of machinery. Yet there is every reason to 
suppose that with the exploitation of the country’s 
wealth 17,000,000 Turks will find their standard of 
living increasing at a pace which Russia with her less 
manageable schemes may find hard to equal. 


THE GROUP MOVEMENT: A VALUATION—II 


By EBENEZER CUNNINGHAM. 


HE recent work of the Oxford Group in Geneva 
opened on September 6th in the Salle de la Re- 
formation, the original home of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. On Repaenmer 23rd, a luncheon was 
given by Dr. Benesh, the President of the Assembly, to 
delegates of that Assembly and others to meet members 
of the Group team. At this luncheon two world move- 
ments met—the powers of the League in session, facing 
a decisive moment in history, and a movement of the 
spirit which has likewise encircled the world, drawing in 
representatives of as many nations as send delegates to 
the League. Two Prime Ministers, five Foreign Ministers, 
twelve Cabinet Ministers, thirty-two ministers pleni- 
potentiary and many other representatives of the political 
wisdom of the world sat down with a band of volunteers 
cho claim the wisdom that God supplies to those who will 
listen for it. On the one hand was the wisdom of the 
yorld, trembling lest its counsels should have to end in 
the resort to war, on the other the faith that human 
nature can be changed, that the old doctrine that man is 
capable of redemption is still true and is being demon- 
strated in practice before our eyes. 

Who are these people who claim that God is still ready 
toguide in world affairs as He has done in their own lives ? 
Dons and undergraduates from Oxford and Cambridge, 
two or three admirals and generals, a young man from the 
Air Foree spending his leave, school teachers giving part 
of their vacations, business men and women on such 
tems of confidence with their staff that they can leave 
their businesses without fear, a Swiss doctor with his wife 
and two daughters, a Cambridge mathematician with his 
wile and their maid, a Russian ex-princess, a Burmese 
school teacher, a bishop from China, a hotel-keeper, a 
labour candidate and a British peer and so on. 

How can this varied crowd work together ? There is a 
miracle, a sign. In weeks spent together, with days 
beginning for most at 6 a.m. and often going on till after 
midnight, these people move together in unbroken fellow- 
ship. A meeting of the team is a revelation, a committce of 
three hundred arranging plans on the basis of listening 
to God’s guidance. As a mere way of running a com- 
mittee it is a lesson; free speech for everyone yet no 
argument, hard thinking with readiness to surrender 
points of view, spontaneous humour, prompt dispatch of 
business. The seeret lies in men and women who seek 
irst the kingdom of God and who witness one and all 
that life has been made sane and whole, free from strain 
and full of adventure. There is something significant for 
today that this team is gathered from all round the 
globe: Burma, Canada, the United States, China, India, 
South Africa, most of the countries of Europe furnish 
links in a chain that girdles the earth. 

In every case the explanation is the same; the old 
words sin and forgiveness have a modern application. 
There are things in human nature which divide man from 
man and man from God ; dishonesties, impurities, resent- 
ments, coupled with fear and pride. These people all 
declare that they have been set free from such things, 
and that there is no problem in their life, of which they 
know, to which God’s guidance does not give the answer. 
That answer is radical ; it goes to the root of the mischief 


in man’s heart whence the troubles in society and 
nations derive. 

In Switzerland, as in other countries, there is evidence 
of a moral and spiritual awakening which, as well as 
bringing new life to the churches, is raising up leadership 
adequate to modern problems and lifting publie opinion 
to a new level. In welcoming the team, the President of 
the Swiss Confederation said that the answer to the 
world’s dilemma lies in “ The changing of lives through 
new spiritual power so strong that it reconciles dangerous 
conflicting forces and produces brotherly love and 
solidarity.” “It is in attaining this goal,” he added, 
* that the Oxford Group sees its task. Their next advance 
will take place on Swiss soil and will make a real con- 
tribution in reconciling the nations.” Later, with other 
members of the Swiss Federal Council, the President twice 
received leaders of the team, and talked with them about 
the relation of the work of the Group to the problems 
of his country. The Group also met with the different 
Parliamentary leaders as well as the chiefs of various 
Cantonal and civic governments. In Geneva, the city’s 
doctors were invited by the President of their Association 
to meet with Swiss and other medical men of the Inter- 
national Team at a dinner presided over by one of the 
country’s principal psychiatrists, Dr. Alphonse Maeder 
of Zurich. Three hundred hoteliers came together to 
hear especially some of their own number who had found 
for themselves and their employees the effect of a new 
quality of life on their work. Meetings of unemployed, 
of heads and professors of the University. invitations to 
homes throughout the city, were all indicative of the 
immense popular interest, as were the public meetings 
themselves, which in one night overflowed the Cathedral 
of John Calvin and one of the largest halls. At the 
height of the Italo-Abyssinian crisis the Journal de 
Genéve gave four pages of its evening and morning 
editions to a special supplement dealing exclusively with 
the work of the Oxford Group. 

Behind these public manifestations lies the real work 
of the Group. A visitor to a hotel will notice many pairs 
of people in conversation. ‘The best group is a group 
of two,” it is often said. All day members of the team 
are sharing with individuals the inner victories that have 
That is the genius of the Group, to 
make known from first-hand 
experience what willing acceptance of Ged’s gift to man 
has done for him. Most of this experience is naturally 
shared in private. A man speaks honestly to another for 
the first time about some problem that has been poisoning 
life, and then tearns that even that thing may be sur- 
rendered and transformed into an experience of God's 
forgiveness. Those who share in this fellowship know 
and bear common witness to the discovery of personal 
life and social relationships straightened out and vitalised. 
This has been attained, not through emotional excitement 
but by the courageous searching out of hidden dishonesty, 
impurity, selfishness and resentment, through the facing of 
fears and the stripping off of masks, man facing himsclf as 
he is in the light of Christ and then surrendering as much 
of himself as he knows to as much of God as he knows. 

To one who has been much concerned with the trend 
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of modern physics and its result on scientific thought it 
has become quite natural to describe the life which he has 
found in association with the Oxford Group as scientific 
living. Like science, it is based on the three principles 
of experiment, reason and illumination. Like science, it 
has a daring faith that, facing truth and the unknown 
honestly, it will never be let down; and it makes the 
same scientific demand that its truth be known through 
experiment before it can be evaluated or understood. 
As action, reason and God’s guidance are woven into a 
vital unity conviction is established. Considering the 
revolution in science Bavink has said: ‘ Only one view 
is compatible with the new physics, a view that takes 
seriously St. Paul’s words, ‘ in Him we live and move and 
have our being.’”” So from this way and quality of life 
comes a new and living faith that God is, and a greater 
God than we have yet known. And the revelation of 
God is still in Christ, for the life begins in accepting Him 
and passes on into the fellowship of His sufferings and of 
His victory. 

Political -science discusses the relative claims of man 


re 


and the State upon one another. The solution of th 
paradoxes comes when recognition is made of the Ps 
that they both alike lie within the purposes of God. Su 
recognition must be made in fact and in action, ty 
theory only. There is a new note of evangelism beginning 
to be heard in these days proclaiming that the only stab) 
revolution is a spiritual revolution. But proclamation ‘ 
not enough. Revolution comes when enough peopl 
dare to act, unitedly upon a conviction. The spititus 
revolution proclaimed by the Group is one already 
being realised in the lives of its members, The 
solution of the world’s present troubles depends on 
two main factors, public opinion and leadershj , 
and for each of these a liberated and _ independess 
judgement and activity are needed, freed from fear an 
the effects of mass psychology. Nothing but a workin, 
conviction of eternal principles can carry statesmen oye 
the stumbling-blocks of present political i Values, and 
such a conviction endures when it is based in an inne 
eertainty of life rooted in God and subject without any 
reserved areas to God’s control. : 


A CENTURY OF “LITTLE ARTHUR” 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


if is exactly a century since Maria Calleott, that 
travelled, virtuous, religious, but invalided lady, 
published Little Arthur’s History of England, a work 
designed for the iustruction of a young, but apparently 
rightly-thinking, child. Rightly-thinking, for she alludes 
to his supposed opinions throughout in the manner in 
which a judge mentions those of his jury: “ You may 
think that this was not at all a right thing to do...” 
and so forth. As to her own thoughts, they ran along 
three main lines—virtue, kindliness, and_ patriotism. 
“To teach the love of our country,” she wrote, in a 
preface which does not seem to have survived into 
recent editions of this often reprinted book, “‘ is almost 
a religious duty. In the Scriptures, how often is it 
referred to? ... Let no one fear that to cultivate 
patriotism is to make men illiberal in feeling towards 
mankind in general. I am indeed persuaded that the 
well-grounded love of our country is the best security 
for . . . enlightened philanthropy.” 

Enlightened philanthropy! In these modern days 
of intolerant factiousness, when historians and biographers 
rend our ears with cries of hatred for one political or 
religious party, of zealous and uncritical devotion to 
another, how strange a phrase does this seem! Yet 
it is a phrase apt for Lady Callcott’s benign but naturally 
often shocked view of the so peculiar actions of our rude 
forefathers. She admired their virtues and their picties 
almost to excess ; she was full of pity for their troubles ; 
she grieved sadly over their sins. “ I am very sorry,” 
she would write, “ for the next king, whose name was 
Edwy.” And, “I could almost cry when I tell you ” 
about poor Mary, Queen of Scots. And “I cannot 
explain to you, my dear, all the hard and cruel things 
that were done to this poor king [Charles I] whose 
greatest faults were owing to the bad education given 
him by his father, and the bad advice he got from his 
wife, and those men whom he thought his best friends.” 
You feel that she rejoiced in no one’s misfortunes; 
she would have liked all our ancestors to have been 
happy and good, and bound together in love. 

Yet she could be severe. Her moral judgement never 
slept, and (so widely does she differ from most historians, 
old and new) was independent of party. Particularly 
did she dislike unkindness. ‘*‘ Mary was so cruel that 
she is always called BLOODY MARY.” Thus she firmly 
begins her chapter on this now-better-thought-of queen. 


Mary, she goes on to tell the shocked little Arthur, had 
the heads of many gentlemen cut off and stuck on poles, 
forbade people to read the Bible in English, and “ ordered 
all the clergymen to send away their wives.” Then she 
and Gardiner and Bonner “went on doing the mos 
cruel and wicked things that ever I read about, and 
determined to burn everybody who would not agree with 
the Queen in her religion. . . Nothing did well in this 
cruel Queen’s reign.” Even King Philip was only 
‘almost as ill-tempered and cruel as the Queen.” (But 
subsequent editors of the history thought he was quite, 
and the “ almost ” came out.) She is equally severe on 
Henry VIII. “I dare say,” she tells Little Arthur, 
a propos of this monarch, “ you are tired of reading of 
so much wickedness. I am sure I am tired of writing 
it.” With what impartiality she holds the scales between 
Queen Mary of Scots, though she had “done many 
wicked things,” and Elizabeth, for whose conduct to 
her fellow queen “ I cannot make any excuses ! ” 

And when she comes to the Civil War, so different is 
she from many historians that you could not call her 
either Roundhead or Cavalier. As at the Protestant 
Reformation “ there were very good men on both sides,” 
so now. Poor Charles had been taught by his father 
(to whom Lady Callecott comes nearer being spiteful 
than to any other of her characters) “ that it was no 
sin to tell lies and to break his word with his people”; 
he was influenced by his silly and mischievous wile; 
but he had a good and affectionate disposition, and is 
nearer Lady Callcott’s regard than “ the mean Scots” 
who sold him, or than Cromwell, who “ was always 
pretending to sing psalms and say prayers, though he 
was really thinking of how he could make himself the 
greatest man in England.” This judgement also is some- 
what toned down in posthumous editions, where Cromwell 
becomes “ brave and very sagacious, and very religious 
according to his notions.” The reviser, whoever he may 
have been, seems to have demurred to several of Lady 
Calleott’s personal judgements, finding them, possibly, 
a little capricious. Henry VI, for example, she dismisses 
summarily as “a very silly man.” The reviser (perhaps 
a loyal son of Eton and King’s ?) alters this to “ a very 
good but very weak man.” Dunstan she calls “ very 
bad”; the “bad” becomes “ bold.” On the other 
hand, Napoleon has a ‘“ but wicked ” inserted after the 
“brave and clever” of the authoress, who would seem 
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e had that admiration for the handsome Corsican 


av . _ 
; ase with ladies as that of gentlemen for Mary, 


Queen of Scots. ee j 
Perusing these kindly, pious, patriotic pages, throbbing 
with virtue, human sympathy, womanly pity, proper 
feeling, and British pride, one wonders how their con- 
tinuation up to the current year of grace will read, 
For every few years this history is continued and 
brought up to date. The last edition covered the Great 
War; Lady Callcott’s successor very properly wrote 
after this: “I am afraid that if ever we have another 
war, more dreadful things will happen, so it is to be 
hoped that everyone will try to make it impossible in 
the future.” Alas, the kind soul of the authoress must 
be deeply shocked by recent happenings. ‘‘ And now,” 
her history will say, “ I have to tell you of a very sad 
and shocking thing, which I know you will be sorry to 
hear, A very bad Italian gentleman, called Signor 
Mussolini, who was Prime Minister of Italy, went to 
war, Without even declaring it, on the poor black men 
of Abyssinia, because he thought he would like their 
lands for Italians to live in. You may think this not at 


all right of Signor Mussolini, who had signed a solemn 
promise, like the other nations, not to go to war any 
more. Great Britain and the other good countries, who 
had not behaved like this since they had signed the 
promise, entreated him not to make this wicked war, 
and threatened Italy with punishments to stop it. They 
are still thinking out these punishments, but unfor- 
tunately they cannot agree among themselves what they 
are to be, and meanwhile the war is going on, and I 
have read in the Italian newspapers that nothing will 
stop it until the poor Abyssinians are quite conquered. 
You will think this a very dreadful way for a Christian 
country to behave.” 

It is probable that the shadowy and anonymous 
continuers of Little Arthur are the only moralists left 
among historians, who have mostly written either with 
the chilly detachment of the research student, or with the 
flaming disingenuousness of the partisan who must put 
a case. Neither class grieves truly over the wickedness 
and the ravening cruelty of mankind in action down the 
ages, or, irrespective of party, extols its virtues, as did 
this good and kindly lady. 


FROM MACHIAVELLI TO MUSSOLINI 


By J. L. HAMMOND 


T is an interesting and encouraging commentary on 
human nature that the word Machiavellian has 
always had a sinister sound, The pessimist looking at 
history in the past or politics in the present may be sur- 
prised that the philosopher who wrote The Prince should 
have gone down to posterity with such infamy to his 
name. For statesmen and diplomatists have been ready 
enough to follow his teaching when circumstances have 
given them much less excuse than he could plead. He 
lived in a society that was distracted by war and intrigue. 
On paper, as Dr. Gooch says in his brilliant lecture,* just 
published, “no theoretical distinction between public 
and private morality was recognised . . . the noble 
conception of a Republica Christiana coloured the thought 
of the Western world.” In practice Italy was the cockpit 
of petty princes and barbarian invaders who were utterly 
without scruple, and Machiavelli, looking at the confusion 
of his age, thought that Italy could only be rescued by a 
man who was more skilful than the other schemers in this 
cheating world, and had in addition the resolution and 
will of a Borgia. Contemporary rulers paid a lip service 
to Christianity, but in their lives they served the gods 
whom. Machiavelli proclaimed. The new philosopher 
wanted to make these vices effective for a good end. 
“VToitu, Fortuna, Necessita; here was the new trinity 
Which Machiavelli substituted for the Christian creeds.” 
But he denounced bad rulers, and he regarded himself as 
a realist who hoped to make a better society by taking 
men as he found them and trying to give a higher purpose 
to their aims. 

It is significant that all the great prophets of the 
doctrine of the absolute State have arisen in societies 
where self-conscious unity was a late and difficult develop- 
ment. In Germany and Italy, the countries of Hegel, 
Treitscke, Bismarck, Hitler, Machiavelli and Mussolini, 
the survival of the international institutions of the Middle 
Ages long after they had lost effective power delayed and 
embarrassed the creation of the national State. The 
modern apostles of the doctrine that the State is an end 
in itself with no higher duty than to maintain itself see 
in hineteenth-century liberalism the same kind of disorder 
that their ancestors found in the débris of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The first effort towards unity in Germany was a 
liberal effort, and if it had succeeded the history of the 
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* Politics and Morals. By G.P. Gooch. (Hogarth Press. 1s. 6d.) 





nineteenth century would have been very different. Its 
failure gave Bismarck his opportunity, and his success 
gave a fatal prestige to his methods and his doctrines. 
All the thinking that preceded the risorgimento in Italy 
was much more liberal and generous, and the course of 
the risorgimento was much more promising for liberalism. 
But the new State suffered at the beginning of its career a 
terrible calamity. Of the three men who had made the 
new Italy two were no longer needed. Garibaldi would 
have lost none of his fame if he had died in 1861 ; Mazzini 
would have escaped a bitter old age passed in exile. 
Unhappily, fate spared them and removed Cavour, who 
was still a young man with his work half done. If he had 
survived, it is possible that the parliamentary system he 
created would have endured the immense strain that the 
War and its consequences put on such systems every- 
where, a strain too severe for any but the strongest. 

Dr. Gooch says justly that the doctrine of Mussolini 
and his school rests ultimately on their view of human 
nature. ‘* The essence of a State,” said Treitscke, “ is 
firstly, power; secondly, power; thirdly, power.” Dr. 
Gooch contrasts with this Burke’s description of the State 
as a partnership in all art, all science, all perfection. 
It is just because they believe that their view of human 
nature is truer, that liberals have faith in the ultimate 
success of political systems which allow of its free play 
and exercise. But Dr. Gooch points out that the sphere 
of conflict is no longer the nation but the world. For 
science has thrown mankind into a unity which gives to 
the relations of States a greater significance than the 
unity created by the Christian theology of the Middle 
Ages. Or perhaps we may say that it has created a world 
in which civilisation must collapse unless it can bring to 
life the idea that underlay the old unity of faith. For a 
series of national States, cach pursuing its own selfish ad- 
vantage as its one exclusive aim, must create in this world 
just such a confusion and discord as are produced in the 
State when different classes and different interests so 
behave. The world just before the War presented in 
this aspect a spectacle not unlike that which faced 
Machiavelli when he looked at Italy four centuries 
earlier. 

From this disorder there are only two methods of 
escape open to mankind, Machiavelli's remedy would 
demand a super-Borgia, able to create and control a 
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universal Government, making of the world what a 
successful Borgia might have made of Italy. The alter- 
native remedy is to build up an international order in 
which what we call power-politics are controlled by 
organised moral force. In the nineteenth century efforts 
were made to substitute some kind of moral power for the 
rule of the stronger, by thinkers like Kant and the Abbé 
Saint Pierre, and by statesmen from the time of the Tsar 
Alexander to that of Gladstone. The shock of the War 
gave a new strength to this demand, and the League of 
Nations is the result. Its weakness is the inability of 
many who think themselves sincere in admiring and 
serving it to grasp all that is implied in it. Its main 
principle is the establishment of public law. No more 
than the law of the State does it demand Christian per- 
fection from all its members. 

Dr. Gooch has an interesting passage about the 
difference between public and private morality. “ The 
individual may sacrifice his life; the community must 


. 


es 


live on . . . In other words, the action of a government 
within certain limits is determined by considerations 5 
what we may call a biological rather than a moral janet 
But public law must rest ultimately on a general cont. 
dence in its justice; it creates a relationship betiveen 
those who live under it which is not merely the relation. 
ship between powcr on one side and weakness on the 
other; it implies an active spirit of co-operation and 
sympathy. It may be doubted whether any Statesman 
today is so ready as Gladstone was to ask of his nation 
the sacrifices that such a system involves. The Most 
lamentable example of failure is provided by the country 
whose leader was the most energetic apostle of the idea 
of the League and the most active of its friends at Paris, 
For unfortunately neither in America nor elsewhere ha 
thinkers grasped the full range of the demand that this 
revolution was to make on human nature and its sense of 
property and pride. There, as Dr. Gooch shows, lies the 
final test for the League, 


THE BEGGAR’S BOWL 


By RANJEE 


A® old peasant stood in front of a stable, a soiled red 

cloth folded like a turban about his bullet head. 
His face was like that of a penguin, in which two small 
eyes glittered like grey glass. For some reason he 
interested me. 

I gave him a polite greeting. 

“How many heads of cattle have you in the stable ? ” 
I said to begin the conversation. 

* Fifteen, huzoor.” 

I looked through the door of the stable, and the smell 
of fresh dung assailed my nostrils. The air was misty, 
and cobwebs and fodder were silvered with dew. 

“But only one of them is now in the stable,” the 
old peasant explained. 

I received this remark with indifference. 


“oe 2? 


Are you from these parts ? 
No, huzoor. I come from Rohiri.” 
‘Near Sukkur, isn’t it ? ” 


‘ 


“ 


. 


. 


Huzoor is right.” 

How did you happen to come here ? ” 

‘Not by shu-shu (train), huzoor—too costly. On 
-amel-back—three rupee distance.” 

“No, no,” I said, laughing; “ that’s 
mean. What made you come here ? ” 

The man stirred a little. Up to now he had been 
standing as though he were carved in stone. 

“ Kismet brought me here, huzoor. Wages were 
low at home, 2 annas a day, just enough to keep body 
and soul together. We did all the work, and the banias 
took all the money. I have often marvelled at their 
cleverness. Allah seems to have made them differently 
from us. But however tight-fisted they are, I have to 
admit they are honest. Anyhow, huzoor, there was 
no getting any increase of wages from them. To our 
demands, they just said: ‘We pay what we always 
have paid. Are you better men than your fathers 
that you want more?’ Of course, nobody could answer 
that. There they had us. We certainly are not better 
men than our fathers. The very thought is impious. 
My own feeling is that we are decidedly worse. So 
I said nothing. I was content to let the matter drop. 


« 


‘ 


° 


not what I 


But some of the younger folk, who had heard city people 
preach same for all (how this is to be, I can’t make out ; 
for there must always be masters and servants), well, 
some of the younger folk wanted to try their luck at 
the mills in Sukkur, 
‘we'll get, may be, a rupee a day.’ 


‘Come along, Uncle,’ they coaxed, 
I had my doubts, 


G. SHAHANI 


but something made me join them. So we set out 
in a batch, singing all the way. It was a jute factory 
where we got a job—not a rupee a day, but eight annas, 
In a day or two my companions had had enough of the 
noise and whirr of the engines, and, as there was nothing 
else to be had, enrolled in disgust as_ policemen, I 
was too old to gain a ‘red turban.’* I had no choice 
but to remain where I was. But the noise began to 
upset my stomach. Just as I was wondering what 
to do, the Respected Gopaldas, your Honourable father’s 
neighbour here, happened to be looking for harvesters 
there, and so I came to these parts. I worked for him 
for two summers. He paid 4 rupees a month, and 
that was not enough even for dal and chapati. Your 
Honourable father, Allah bless him, offered me 8 rupees 
a year and full board. This is much better.” 

I looked at him in surprise. The old peasant appeared 
to be in excellent health. His cheeks were firm and he held 
himself stiff as a ramrod. 

“Do you get anything else ? ” 

“No, huzoor. Only 8 rupees and board . ; . 

“Do you find it enough ? ” 

“‘T paid 9 rupees for this thing here . . .” He bared 
his hairy breast and displayed a charm in silver dangling 
from his neck by a dirty yellow thread. “ May be,” 
he said with a sigh, “* this will fix my present luck.” 

‘“* Have you any relatives ? ” 

“No, huzoor.” 

“You are utterly alone ? ” 

“'That’s the best state a man can be in,” he said 
as though speaking from superior knowledge. 

* Did you ever have a wile ?” 

“TI had three, huzoor, but they all died. What they 
brought in dowry they took away in funeral charges. 
I might have married again, but Allah seemed to be 
against it.” 

“How Allah seemed to be against it ?” 

“Tt was this way, huzoor. I was thinking whether 
I ought to take a wife or not when an angel appeared to 
me in a dream, saying, ‘ Yusuf, be sensible. It is no use 
for an old man to have a young wife. She is bound to 
have lovers. As for an elderly woman, she will sooner 
or later involve you in funeral expenses. If you want to 
pass the remainder of your days in peace, have nothing 
to do with women. When you are fit for paradise, Allah 
will provide you with houris. On earth your days of wet- 


” 





* Insignia of a policeman. 
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— 
Jock are over.” That proved the matter for me, huzoor. 
silah disapproved of my marriage. 

ot How old are you? 

« Allah be praised, seventy next harvest-day,” and 
the old man blinked contentedly, 

«Seventy ?” I cried. I had taken the fellow to be 
no more than sixty. “A long life to you!” I said. ' 

“You are gracious, huzoor.” The old man blinkéd, 
joked at me, and blinked again. 

“Have you any children ?” 

«[ had three. One died of snake-bite; the other 
fell into a well and was drowned; the third was killed 
by the police.” 

"By the police? Why?” 

“He was a shikaree*—they called him thief—and the 
‘red turbans ’ shot him in the head one night. A very 
sharp lad he was, slippery as an eel. He could stalk 
as swiftly and silently as a tiger. He fed us with nothing 
but game ; and he always had plenty to spend. He 
was a son to have...” Here the man paused, and 
sighed heavily.“ Kismet ! ” he said at last. Then, after a 
while, he added: “* Had he been alive today, I wouldn’t 
have had to leave my home in old age. He was not 
narried, although the girls of the district wanted to 
own him; so when he died, I had no daughter-in-law 
to attend to me.” He paused again, and drew a deep 
sigh, At last he let drop pathetically : ** Mv son was good, 
but not foresceing. He ought to have married... 
But what can poor man do? Everything is in the 
hands of Allah.” 

I looked at him in silence. Not a word of bitterness 
or complaint came from the cld peasant. He was merely 
chronicling the events of his lite. It seemed a sad record. 
I could not understand his strange passivity. As I 
vazed at him it seemed to me that I was looking at the 
corpse of India. 

“Huzoor, huzoor,” 
ready.” 

I turned round absent-mindedly, leaving the old man 
at the door of his stable. Was he waiting there to water 
his animal—his only possession in the world—or was 
le awaiting the end of the world ? 


alled a voice; ‘“ breakfast is 


The New Anadyomene 


Tue menace in the coming clouds 

Thwarting of sun, the livid anger 

Appearing illuminant, the falling danger, 

The iron boulder, the flying hurricane 
Vollowing deftly, these, the forecasts of time, 
Describe the terror of the future’s climate. 


Against the fury of the tidal future 

What man ean stand, fixed in the manacles 

Of flesh and soul, pinioned between gold banks ? 
The perfect passing of bird flights overhead 
Condemns him in dead posture, holds 

No hope of flight transcendent of his dread. 


The times’ orations whose severe words 

The brief winds are, the indications of 

The moving trees uneasy with their love, 
Presentiments of error dislodging stones 

On tilted walls, great cliffs, or crumbling worlds, 
Speak of tomorrow in dark undertones. 


But who ean hear in the underground heart 
Triumphant hymnals, or murmurings in mines 
Of a tomorrow redeeming the today? 

When does the sodden Durham despair part 
Shower in snowy fragments, fall away 

In giant seas for the new Anadyomene ? 


GEORGE BARKER, 





* Hunter, 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By SALLY GRAVES 


N American investigator recently produced a book 
which shook plain empiricists like myself. But 
the topic of extra-sensory perception became a general 
one and even trickled into the villages of the Home 
Counties. Village society noted that Colonel Taylor’s 
bridge sense and Mrs. Oppenheimer’s remarkable luck 
at treasure-hunts were due, not to rational processes or 
sordid guile, but to something apart and rather special. 
Mr. Dunne had recently explained Mr. Fawcett’s striking 
series of betting successes. But a few days back, some- 
thing occurred which defied solution along either of these 
lines. For at a party where. twentieth-century fashion, 
adults played childish games with enthusiasm, young 
Taylor, as Blind Man, continually and efticiently sought 
out the elder. Miss Oppenheimer. And there was no 
question of squinting or pecking, for I tied the bandage 
myself. 

Now a certain Mr. Flick has come forward with a 
solution. This man, certainly one of Fame’s favourite 
nurslings, even stated, at a recent congress of opticians 
held at Oxford, that he had proved the existence of 
through-sight. Mr. Flick deposed that he had _ filled 
two cardboard lids with cotton-wool, and tied them 
round a young woman's eves. She was able to read and 
describe an illustrated book of natural history. Later 
on. Mr. Kuda Bux stated that he could see down his nose, 

This discovery offers possibilities of a different kind. 
Presumably his field of vision was as limited as Words- 
worth’s Michael's, as constricted as that of a smell- 
hound or professional mourner. Yet this narrow and 
downward vision could be put to good uses. For 
without adopting the slouch of an unfortunate gutter- 
seeker. we would be able to take notice of the innumerable 
coins, rings and brooches that must be dropped daily in 
And this without forsaking our Johnny 
Naturally moustaches would impair 
the efliciency of nasal vision. The new generation would 
be a hundred per cent. clean-shaven. And a new type of 
spectacle, as neat and unobtrusive as modern appliances 
for the deaf, would be invented. Finally, the shock to 
racial theories would be immense. The snub-nosed 
races—the triumphant rhinobrachs—would survive in 
the struggle to maintain a general efficiency. It would be 
the age of the Hottentot and Bushman. The Roman and 
the Hebrew noses would be relegated to the limbo of 
antique curiosities. Martial would have written truer 


than he knew when he wrote: 
scio, non nego ; 


London streets. 
head-in-air posture. 


* Tongilianus habet nasum : sed jam 

Nil praeter nasum Tongilianus habet.” 
Perhaps Mr. Shandy’s father, with his ace of club nose, 
would be the culture-hero of the future snub-nosed Empire 
—cither he or one or other of the Dickens characters who 
foreshadowed the art of winking by putting the finger to 
the side of the nose. 

There has been an unhappy misuse of this delicate 
organ of perception, but a time, maybe, will come when it 
will express more than mere scorn or pride. We shall 
turn up our noses at a work of art to get a better view of 
it. We shall cock a snook by way of polite recognition. 
And we will certainly vive a sneeze for objects of concern, 
But the age of rhinologists, rhinaesthetics, and rhin- 
oramas is far off vet. We need not yet look down our 
noses at the possibilities of common eyesight, or Mr. Flick’s 
new pencirative vision. The pleasurcs of through and 
far-sightedness await us still, for 

“Tf it wasn’t for myopia 
We could see to Ethiopia ’ 
when Mr. Flick has disposed of the houses in between. 
Fortunately for war correspondents, our “ wision,” like 
Sam Weller’s, “ is limited.” 
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The Theatre 


By James Bridie. 


“The Black Eye.” 


At the Shaftesbury 


Mr. Bripie describes his latest play, aptly, as a novelette 
in dialogue. In its plot, its wholesale reversal of the laws 
of probability, and the exotic sense of values which it expresses, 
it is the exact dramatic equivalent of the serial story which 
provides the *‘ feminine depressed classes’ of today with a 
means of imaginative escape from the tedium of ordinary 
life. But unlike the authors of the serial stories who regard 
their fantasies merely with the cynical detachment of the 
purely commercial producer, Mr. Bridie insists that his story 
should be taken seriously, its moral mastered and followed. 
His tale is fitted out with a prologue (like that of The Sleeping 
Clergyman it is strueturally unnecessary) which asserts that 
risks taken with sufficient certainty will always be followed 
by success. The rest of the play illustrates his theory. 

This is a moral tale, and so it is formally provided with 
a hero and a villain. The hero is George Windlestraw, the 
temperamental younger son of a Glasgow manufacturer, 
the villain is his elder brother. John Windlestraw’s villainy 
consists merely in his normality and his prosaic obedience 
to convention; his childhood has been well-behaved and 
uneventful, and he has now dutifully entered his father’s 
business. The childhood of George Windlestraw, the hero, 
has been stormy and problematic ; he has refused to go into 
his father’s business and has demanded to be allowed to 
find his own soul as a chartered accountant. On the morning 
that the play opens he has just failed in his examination 
for the fourth time. His father repeats his offer of a job in 
his firm, but George refuses it, protesting that he must realise 
himself in his own way. He begins the process by making 
an instantaneous conquest of the girl whom his brother hopes 
to marry, being offered a job by her, and forgetting to turn 
up to claim it. The same day his father is involved in a street 
accident, and George is compelled by family pressure to 
abandon his dreams of taking London by storm in some un- 
specified capacity and devote himself for the moment to his 
father’s office; he spends the afternoon examining the 
firm’s accounts and finds that it is on the edge of bankruptcy. 
This single glimpse of the world of commerce is enough for 
him, so after a quarrel with his brother he walks out, leaving 
the firm’s finanees to right themselves as best they can. 
After borrowing £3 from the foreman he takes a room in a 
slum lodging house, where he spends the night typing out 
the jokes in comie papers and sending them to their rivals— 
this, Mr. Bridie assures us, will earn him twenty guineas. 
But more spectacular achievements are to come. In the morn- 
ing he makes the acquaintance of an ex-convict, from whom 
he immediately wins £250 at roulette. He puts his winnings 
on a 33 to 1 chance in the 3.30, and the victory of the obliging 
animal leaves him with a day’s earnings of £8,500. This is 
enough to pay off the firm’s overdraft and keep his family 
out of the bankruptcy court for the time being. Thus Mr. 
Bridie’s theory is amply proved. No doubt when the next 
crisis threatens his hero will repeat the performance. 

The play’s decorations are much better than its structure. 
Its central figure is not a character but an author’s creature, 
in whom we do not believe for an instant, but apart from 
him the characterisation is firm and convincing ; the dialogue 
is gay and adequately witty ; and the various stages of the 
novelette, provided that considerations of probability are 
kept at mind’s length, contain between them half a dozen 
or so genuinely entertaining scenes. The acting is extremely 
good. There is a brilliant performance from Mr. Ralph 
Roberts as the ex-convict who has such ill fortune at roulette, 
and there are characteristically accomplished studies by 
Miss Jean Cadell and Mr. Morland Graham. Mr. Stephen 
Haggard who plays George Windlestraw is handicapped 
not only by a part which evades belief but by having to 
appear in front of the curtain between scenes and deliver 
a series of desultory monologues—an innovation of Mr. 
Bridie’s which served no more useful purpose than that 
of drowning the sounds of shifted furniture. Nevertheless, 
he managed to give by far the most interesting performance 
of the evening. DereK VERSCHOYTE. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 





——————— 


The Cinema 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” At the Adelphi 


T SOMETIMES wonder whether film reviewers are taken 
seriously enough. Criticism, of course, may 


quite 
; : not be quite jn 
our line, but the production of 4 Midsummer Night's 


has demonstrated beyond doubt that no one ean 
better tambourine or turn a better table. We are super 
mediums, or is it an intuitive sympathy with the poet which 
enables a Mr. Luscombe Whyte (to be remembered for his 


Drearm 
Shake g 


appreciation of Sam Goldwyn’s “ classie tragedy,” 7), 
Dark Angel, and to be distinguished from Mr. Pedro ¢ 
Cordoba who was a Crusader) to tell us that Shakespeare 
*“ had he lived now ” would have approved of Herr Reinhardt’, 
film version of his play ? “* He had a mind which must have 
chafed at the limitations of candle-lit, small stages and curtains, 
He would have conjured up mad woods with twisted trees. 
peopled with fantasies clothed in visibility.” 
sentence, that, straight from the Ouijah board, 

Unfortunately the mediums differ. Mr. Sidney Carroll 
tells us with an even greater air of authority that Shakespeare 
would not have liked the film. It is his obligation, he says, 
“as a man of English descent on both sides for generation: 
to try to protect our national poet dramatist from either 
idolatry or desecration.” As I have said, apart from criticism, 
there is little we film critics cannot do. 

Alas! I failed to get in touch with Shakespeare (my English 
descent is less pure than Mr. Carroll's), but I feel quite sure 
that Anne Hathaway, “had she lived now,” would have 
thought this a very nice film (I am uncertain of the Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets). She would have liked the chorus 
of budding Shirley Temples drifting gauzily up the solid 
Teutonic moonbeams, and I am sure she would have liked 
the Bear. For Herr Reinhardt is nothing if not literal, and 
when Helena declares, ** No, no, I am as ugly asa bear; For 
beasts that meet me run away for fear,’ we sce a big black 
bear beating a hasty retreat into the blackberry bushes. 
All the same, I enjoyed this film, perhaps because I have little 
affection for the play, which seems to me to have been written 
with a grim determination on Shakespeare’s part to earn for 
once a Universal certificate. 

But Herr Reinhardt, lavish and fanciful rather than 
imaginative, is uncertain of his new medium. Although in his 
treatment of the Athenian woodland, the silver birches, 
thick moss, deep mists and pools, there are sequences o! 
great beauty, there are others of almost incredible banality, 
After an impressive scene when Oberon’s winged slave: 
herd Titania’s fairies under his black billowing cloak, we 
watch a last fairy carried off over a slave’s shoulder into the 
night sky. It is very effective as the slave sinks knee deep 
into the dark, but when the camera with real Teutoni 
thoroughness follows his gradual disappearance until only 
a pair of white hands are left twining in the middle of the 
Milky Way, the audience showed its good sense by laughing. 

Much of the production is poised like this on the edge of 
absurdity because Herr Reinhardt cannot visualise how his 
ideas will work out on the screen. We are never allowed to 
forget the stage producer, a stage producer, though, o! 
unlimited resources with an almost limitless stage. At every 
passage of dialogue we are back before footlights and the 
samera is focussed relentlessly on the character who speaks. 
The freer, more cinematie fairy sequences are set to 
Mendelssohn’s music, and this is the way Shakespeare's 
poetry ought surely to be used if it is not to delay the action. 
It must be treated as music, not as stage dialogue tied to 
the image of the speaker like words issuing from the mout! 
of characters in a cartoon. 

The acting is fresh and vivid for the very reason that it 
lacks what Mr. Carroll calls ‘* proper Shakespearian diction 
and bearing.” I do not want to be ungrateful, the film is 
never dull, and the last sequences, when the human 
characters stream up the stairs to bed, and the fairies flood 
in and fill the palace in their wake, was a lovely and effective 
visualisation of “ the sweet peace,” “* the glimmering light,” 
“ the dead and drowsy fire.” Granmam GreeNe. 
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Art 


Rouault 


Georces RovAULT was born in Paris during the Commune, 
when the shelis were falling so dangerously in the district 
that his mother had to be taken down to the cellar of the 
house in which the family lived. It may be foolish to suggest 
any direct causal connexion, but this embittering entrance 
into life was at any rate appropriate for the greatest and 
most savage satirical artist of the present century. His 
astonishing talents, which set him apart from, if not above, 
all other living European artists, have long been recognised 
in England, but tke exhibition arranged by the Mayor 
Gallery makes it for the first time possible to trace his 
development and test his achievement in tangible examples. 
The exhibition is uneven in quality, but it contains enough 
of his important works to make a visit there not merely 
desirable but essential. 

During the last hundred years any artist born with a keen 
moral sense has found himself in an intolerable position. 
If Rouault had been born in the middle ages he would have 
found a system of thought, moral and philosophical, ready 
formed for him, and, armed with the ideais of the Catholic 
Church, he would probably have been one of the great 
anonymous masters of mediaeval Christian art, whose works 
we wonder at in the windows or porches of the Gothic 
cathedrals. In the eighteenth century he would have found 
the world marching forward by means of Doubt, and he 
would have thrown in his lot with that great group of 
Frenchmen who at any rate saw clearly enough what to 
demolish in the old system even if they were uncertain what 
should replace it. By the middle of the nineteenth century 
the situation had changed. Courbet attempted to be pro- 
gressive and at the same time to face serious moral and 
social problems, but after him artists in general gave up the 
struggle, and with Impressionism begins that long stage in 
the history of the arts when painters devoted themselves to 
their own particular problems, and progress was a thing of 
pigment, not of ideas. 


There were, of course, still artists who continued to feel 
keenly about the vital problems of existence, but they were 
forced into isolation and into a purely negative attitude. 
Daumier, one of the most sympathetic figures of the century, 
attacked savagely and brilliantly the abuses around him. 
Forain, his spiritual heir, narrowed his range, but by con- 
centrating on certain particular themes, such as the corruption 
of the French legal system, was enabled to keep up his intensity. 
The attitude of Lautrec is slightly different. There can be no 
doubt that he disapproved of the scenes of vice and squalor 
which he saw, and yet at the same time he revelled in them. 
His satire is therefore not less intense than, say, Forain’s, but 
it is less detached. 

In the present century the tradition of these satirical 
painters is carried on by Rouault and Grosz. It is character- 
istic that Rouault should have started his career as a religious 
painter. That was the first and most obvious way for his 
moral feelings to express themselves, and the early religious 
painting in the present exhibition shows his sincerity in this 
kind of theme. But, though he has returned to religious 
subjects at intervals throughout his career, it became rapidly 
clear that religion was not a suflicient vehicle for his feelings. 
Representing the tragic episodes of the life of Christ was not a 
direct enough method of conveying his feeling for the tragedy 
of life around him, and it was not till he turned to contemporary 
scenes that he attained to his fullest power. Subjects which 
Degas was able to represent with unmoved realism, dancers or 


circus girls, he used to express his sense of the degradation of 


modern life (see Ballerina (8) or The Musician (11) ). In his 
paintings prostitutes become heroic and tragic figures which 
command nothing but sympathy, but which draw our dis- 
approval on the state of society which produces them. 

In the years from 1905 till the War Rouault was the greatest 
satirical artist living. Since the War others, such as Grosz, 
have arisen to rival him, but, sadly enough, his own power seems 
to have waned. 


expression cruder. In looking at his later wo1:.s it is possible 


to ask whether he is not now doing from habit what he once did 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 


from conviction. 





His passion seems colder and his means of 


Dichterdammerung 
[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Die deutschen Dichter sind in Not. Es geht den schrift- 
stellernden Propagandisten des Dritten Reiches weder 
materiell noch ideell gut. Sie bilden wegen ihrer intellek- 
tuellen Bedeutung innerhalb der deutschen Kulturfront einen 
wichtigen Abschnitt, und machen daher den Machthabern in 
Deutschland viele Sorgen. Einige Ereignisse aus den letzten 
Tagen beweisen, dass neben der Not der Arbeiter, Bauern, 
Biirger, Handwerker, Kaufleute u.a. auch die Not der Dichter 
Deutschland zu schaffen macht. 

Vor einem Jahre hiitte der Schutzverband deutscher 
Schriftsteller sein ‘ Silver-Jubilee * feiern kénnen, wenn er 
nicht ein Jahr zuvor vom Dritten Reich gewaltsam gesprengt 


und aufgelést worden wiire. Eine Anzahl von Schriftsteiler- 


Subjekten, die aus Konjunkturgriinden in zwei Organisa- 
tionen waren, im alten Schutzverband und im neuen Nazi- 
Reichsverband, half mit, die erste Organisation zu zerschlagen. 
Diese Herrschaften erwarteten natiirlich, von Hitler fiir ihr 
sauberes Verhalten im Dritten Reich belohnt zu werden. 
Man hat sie nun zwei Jahre lang auf die Zukunft vertréstet, 
um jetzt ihre Organisation vollstiindig zu vernichten. 

Als der Schutzverband deutscher Schriftsteller vor dem 
Krieg gegriindet wurde, da versuchten einige Pioniere eine 
Organisation zu schaffen, um die Dichter vor den miichtigen 
Redaktionen und Verlagen zu schiitzen, um ihnen in Pro- 
zessen einen Rechtsschutz zu geben und um sie zur Solidaritit 
zu erziehen. So verschwand langsam die liicherliche Gestalt 
des weltfremden Poeten und der Dichter wurde ein geachteter 
und nach seinem Wert geschiitzter Mensch. Fast alle reprii- 
sentativen Dichter Deutschlands und Osterreichs waren in 
der Organisation, und halfen in edler Kameradschaft auch 
ihren weniger beriihmten Kollegen mit Rat und Tat. Alles 
das iinderte sich, als Hitler zur Macht kam. Die nicht hitler- 
horigen Schriftsteller verliessen Deutschland, die anderen 
verstummten oder schalteten sich gleich. 

An die Spitze der Dichter wurden zwei nationale Feder- 
fiihrer kommandiert, die Herren Blunck aus Altona und 
Johst aus Seerhausen. Dann kam es zu Konflikten zwischen 
diesen beiden, Blunck wurde Priisident der Reichsschrifttums- 
kammer, Johst wurde auf eine Weltreise geschickt. Jetzt 
aber wurde der Federspiess umgedreht, Johst wurde Priisident, 
von Herrn Gébbels, dem Priisidenten der Reichskultur- 
kammer, persOnlich dazu ernannt. Blunck wurde sozusagen 
zum Altpapier geworfen, indem er ‘ehrenhalker” Alt- 
prisident wurde. 

Gleichzeitig mit der Anderung in der Generalitit wurde 
auch die Armee als solche aufgelést. Den im Zoo versam- 
melten Schriftstellern wurde von bisher giinzlich unbekannten 
Zeitgenossen namens Moraller, Suchenwirth, Stoffregen, 
Wisman und Hinkel mitgeteilt, dass der Reichsverband seine 
Mission, ein Ubergangsstadium zur Reinigung des Schrift- 
stellerberufes zu bilden, erfiillt habe. Die Reinigung ist 
abgeschlossen, der Reichsverband kann gehen. 

Der Schriftsteller ist wieder ohne Organisation, wie bereits 
vor fiinfundzwanzig Jahren. Er ist wieder rechtlos. Dafiir 
hat er als Trost den Ausspruch des Herrn Hanns Johst, dass 
Ueberorganisation die Seelen verstimme. Die 17,277 deutschen 
Schriftsteller, von denen 1888 Frauen und 7034 in selbst- 
stiindiger Stellung sind, bilden nun als loser Haufe die 
Gefolgschaft fiir den Dichter-Fiihrer Johst. Wie die geistige 
Befreiung des deutschen Dichters in Wahrheit aussieht, 
dafiir zwei Beispiele aus der letzten Woche. 

Der thiiringische Innenminister Wichtler hat den Weimarer 
Schriftsteller Heinemann in Schutzhaft genommen, und ins 
Konzentrationslager Bad Sulza iiberfiihrt, weil Heinemann 
versucht habe, das Ansehen des Deutschen Nationaltheaters 
herabzusetzen. 

Der Geschiiftsfiihrer der Reichskulturkammer Hinkel 
erklirte, dass man beim geistigen Vormarsch vor grossen 
Namen der Vergangenheit nicht halt machen werde, die 
sich etwa hindernd in den Weg stellten. Die sieben Kammern 
der Reichskulturkammer werden dafiir sorgen, dass deutsche 
Kunst und Kultur sauber, gesund und einwandfrei nach 
nationalsozialistischen Grundsiitzen zur Geltung kommen. 

Ein Satz mit Grundsiitzen, vor dem sogar ein Goethe 
Denn er meinte noch, der Tor, Dichten sei 

PG, 


verzagt wire. 
ein Uebermut ! 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


House or Haystack? 

We continually see, not without regret, the farm house 
become the dwelling house, the homestead that was productive 
become the ornamental home, perhaps of an urban worker. 
Last week, walking in Hampshire, I came upon a transforma- 
tion of this sort that might be poetically recorded as a symbol. 
A new, and not lovely villa, was being built within the pale 
of a dismantled farmyard and homestead ; the left wing of 
this new ‘“ concrete mendacity ” (as Carlyle used to call the 
mushroom house) encroached on the stackyard; and one 
haystack had been carved to allow for the projections of 
the house ; and its shaved side stands within a yard or two 
of the new windows. In Bottom’s immortal panegyric 
“good hay, sweet hay hath no fellow.” Certainly a slate- 
roofed villa is no fellow to a stout rick. It is neither good 
nor sweet. 
























































* * * 
Wind v. Leaf 

In the neighbourhood of this old stack, shaped to conform 
to the new house, I saw relics of the September gales to which 
there is no parallel inland. The south and south-west side of 
almost everything that grows was battered and salted into 
utter brownness. The windy side of a beautiful hedge of that 
newest hedging plant, lonicera nitida was killed dead ; and al- 
most every evergreen suffered similarly, though not in proportion 
to our views of relative tenderness. For example, cupressus 
macrocarpa was one of the more successful resisters, One 
surprising plant seemed to be immune. Whether by accident 
or by inherent strength I do not know, but close to the ruined 
nitida hedge a hedge of osmanthus ilicifolia exhibited no sign 
whatever of rough usage. It is a plant worth perhaps a wider 
popularity. There is something engaging about its daisy-like 
bunches of flowers and its leaves mimic the holly but keep 
an individual quality of their own. The plant may be grown as 
a hedge or as a separate bush; and it has the advantages 
of growing quickly and readily from any cutting, whether 
in the open or a frame. Like the tenderer escallonia it seems 
to have a special fondness for the seaside, though it will 
grow as well in Hertfordshire as in Hampshire. Incidentally 
I see in several places queries on a point recently raised in 
The Spectator. Are the browned leaves due to bruising or 
salt? Inland leaves certainly went brown after the gale; 
but it carried salt with it over a great many score of miles, 
possibly several hundred miles. 

* * * 

County Crafts 

Surveys of local crafts have for some while been an integral 
part of the work of the Rural Industries Bureau (6 Bayley 
Street, W.C. 1); and the East and West Ridings of Yorkshire 
have just been added. 
the Yorkshire crafts or indeed of the East of England crafts. 
The West has had it all its own way; and I should say that 
the summer's exhibit (at Haverfordwest) was the most 
successful yet given, both in inherent interest and in subse- 
quent business. One hopes that the new enterprise of the 
Yorkshire Community Council will Lear fruit. Some of the 
county surveys have been very cheering, some very depressing. 
KXent and Hampshire are bright spots. Buckinghamshire, on 
the other hand, is all gloom. The craftsman is dead there. In 
a famous scene in Victor Hugo's Notre Dame the _ priest 
holding up the printed book and pointing to the cathedral 
says: cect @ tué cela. Printing has killed architecture. So 
one might point to the villa and the smithy. You must search 
Buckinghamshire for a ploughed field or a plough and a heavy 
horse; and the villas cover the land. Nevertheless there 
is room for the rural industry as there is room for the beech 
trees, still the glory of Buckinghamshire, which somehow keeps 
its ancestral charm. There is no reason why the villa should 
be destructive of the craft ; but the craft must change. The 
gardens of the villas want all manner of things that the local 
craftsmen can supply. One of them is the wattled hurdle 
(as the Bureau points out), and that was a traditional industry 
in the county. There is also a demand (or such is my experi- 
ence) for good iron work—such as garden gates and all sorts 
of garden furniture, wkich have proved a notable success 
in Oxfordshire. Beech furniture has long, of course, been a 
speciality of the county. 


Not nearly enough has been heard of 


English Orioles 

A detailed, even an exciting account, reaches me of the 
appearance of two golden orioles in the south of Dorset 
There is no reason to doubt the evidence. The bird is i 
common in France towards the north, that its loud note May 
become as tiresome as the cuckoo’s. Personally I was often 
awakened by it during the War, and saw it often and found 
the nest. It was peculiarly common round about the dis. 
mantled fortification on the edge of Cologne. The bird 
is a strong flier with travelling instincts and it has made 
repeated visits to our southern counties. One would expect 
it to become a more regular visitor. The bright yellow 
streaks are apparent in flight, and in association with the 
size of the bird and the quick wing-beat make it easy of 
observation. There is no other bird with which it ean very 
well be compared. In summer the note is as distinctive 
as the form, if only from its loudness and mellow flutiness, 
In some regards the year seems to be favourable to immigrants 
into England. There are rumours of a big influx of that salient, 
foreign-looking bird, the waxwing. It seems likely that 
before the winter is over the fir trees of East Anglia (which 
multiply fast) will be more than usually full of the nests of 
the crossbill. 

* * * 


Nature Photography 


If anyone wants aid in the identification of birds let him 
go to the exhibit of natural history photographs opened 
at the South Kensington Museum on Wednesday and to 
remain open till the end of November. Not only are the 
photographs both from home and overseas of extreme artistic 
beauty ; they also contribute to the science of the subject. 
Vexed problems concerning the woodcock and the cuckoo 
are both illustrated. Natural history is well served in London 
this autumn. In an exhibition fathered by the R.HLS. the 
artists do almost as well by the flowers as the photographers 
by bird and beast. 


* * * * 


The Skokholm Cage 
Birdlovers, especialiy students of migration, will be 
interested in some further particulars of the great bird 
observation cage which has now been built on Skokholm 
thanks to the generosity of readers of The Spectator. The 
great cage is built in front of two little pools of water in a. 
hollow on the island. The builders have been volunteers 
from all over Britain. Young men from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and many other places have offered their help; and 
thanks to their ready energy the cage (perhaps the best of 
its sort in the world) was ready just in time for the autumnal 
migration. Almost the first bird to fly to the seductive window 
at the end of the cage and so into the kindly trap was a 
snipe, of which a charming photograph has been taken. 
The total cost works out at just over £20, or five pounds 
more than have yet reached Mr. H. M. Lockley, Skokholm 

Island, Pembrokeshire. 

* 


Migration Island 

The island is becoming or has become a sort of headquarters 
of bird observation. It has been visited by pilgrims from most 
European countries, among them that cager and_ skilful 
ornithologist, King Ferdinand, late of Bulgaria. Many 
sorts of helpful gifts are being received. There is always a 
volunteer to be found for whatever purpose is needed, such 
as collating the records; and the clerical work is now very 
heavy. The island has many natural advantages. It is on 
a favourite migration route for all manner of birds. A 
cuckoo, for example, was caught and examined there on 
April 12th this year. The surface of the island is quite 
treeless, and when any rare or particularly interesting bird 
is observed it can be followed with ease and as a rule driven 
towards the great cage The knowledge that has been 
amassed already constitutes a very great addition to the 
sum of our knowledge of the way of a bird (if not of an 
eagle) in the air. At the present moment the island is alive 
with swallows resting on their southerly journey to Africa. 


W. Breacu THOMAS. 
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FORCE AND REARMAMENT 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrartor.] 


Sir,—1 cannot believe that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has based his recent observations on the use of Force and 
the necessity for further armament on actual knowledge and 
personal experience. As one who has been accustomed to the 
yse of all kinds of force I may say that some force is good 
and some is bad and that war (military force) comes under the 
heading of the latter, while peace, maintained by police force, 
comes under the heading of the former. To confuse these 
two sets of forces and to use each when it suits is wrong 
and I believe contrary to the Christian Faith. 


As regards armaments I cannot help thinking that the 
Archbishop believes what he is told by certain politicians 
and that he has not based his observations on facts. Lord 
Hailsham, in referring to an increase of armaments and 
the lead we had given the world in disarmament without 
effect, at Sheflield, said : 

“We had tried. We had disarmed, and others had not. Before 
the War Britain had 69 capital ships, now she had 15; 105 cruisers, 
today only 50; 322 torpedo destroyers and torpedo boats, today 
118; 74submarines, today only 48. In the Army, as compared with 
1914, we had disbanded nine cavalry regiments and 27 battalions 
of infantry, 61 batteries of artillery and 21 companies of engineers. 
We had wiped out the special reserve of 101 battalions and other 
arms altogether. The Territorial establishment had dwindled from 
313,000 to 170,000, and the actual enlisted strength from 249,000 
to less than 130,000. At the end of the War we had 3,300 first-line 
Air Foree machines, now we had 850; and from being the first 
Air Force we had descended to fiith or sixth in strength.” 


Space forbids more than a passing glance through Lord 
Hailsham’s list of benevolent intentions. After great wars 
there always follows a reduction in armaments, the last war 
was no exception. As regards the Navy we certainly reduced 
because the German Navy had disappeared, arrangements 
had been made by us with other great Powers for the limitations 
of armaments and it suited our pocket; moreover the coming 
into being of the Royal Air Force had altered circumstances 
in regard to the Navy and judging by 1914 standards (which 
Lord Hailsham is doing) we certainly made up in the air 
what we lost by land and sea. Unfortunately, the advent of 
the air menace has destroyed any permanent sense of security 
which may have lurked in the minds of those whose calculations 
were based on force and force only. 

As regards the Army, Lord Hailsham’s figures are very 
unreliable. We reduced the cavalry and turned some units 
into mechanised units because conditions appertaining to 
the use of cavalry had changed. Moreover, the Air Force 
took over a great deal of the work of the cavalry and by 
degrees tanks and mechanised vehicles have usurped the 
place of the horse. We disbanded the infantry referred to by 
Lord Hailsham not in order to set an example to the world 
but because the coming into existence of the Irish Free State 
necessitated that action, but what we lost by way of numbers 
we gained by way of reduced responsibility (the 5th Division 
which used to be in Ireland is now at Catterick). We reduced 
our artillery and engineers partly in order to conform to the 
reduced establishments and partly because of the advent 
of tanks, &e. The Air Foree was reduced after the War 
for the same reason as the National Army was disbanded 
when we gave up dropping bombs all over the world and 
returned to our avocation as shopkeepers. The Special 
Reserve was wiped out not because we virtuously desired a 
reduction for the sake of peace and example but because 
we brought into being a supplementary reserve of experts, 
technicians, and officers more suited to the circumstances 
of our time. 

Lord Hailsham complains of the reduction of territorial 
establishments and the present strength of that army. The 
present streneth of the territorial army is in better ratio 
to the establishments now than it was when the establishments 
were higher, but in any case, if he wishes so to use it, the 
territorial army is a sure barometer of public feeling in regard 
to the thoughts of the average man as regards war. The 
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preparedness and strength of the territorial army is little 
related to our preparedness for war and never has been. 
Does the Archbishop know all these things ? Does he know 
that our fire-power, power of destruction and _steel-proof 
defence by land, sea and air is greater than it has ever been 
thanks to Science, while at the same time our power of defence 
from air attack is practically nil and never can be made safer, 
thanks also to Science ?— Yours faithfully, 
F. P. Crozier, 
Brigadier-General. 


East Lodge, Walton-on-Thames. 


ITALY AND THE LEAGUE 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrartor.] 
Srr,—Many statements are being published relative to the 
breaking of Treaties by Italy. Few people seem inclined to 
admit that the League of Nations itself lies open to the same 
accusation. 

In 1885, Italy, at the suggestion of Great Britain, occupied 
Massowah. In 1889, Menelik, in a Treaty of friendship, 
recognised an Italian Protectorate to which, first among the 
Powers, Great Britain gave recognition ; and spheres of influ- 
ence were negotiated by Great Britain and Italy between 
1891 and 1894 in three protocols, in the second of which 
Great Britain recognised Abyssinia as “ within the sphere 
of influence reserved to Italy.” In spite of Menelik’s victory 
in 1896, Italy, who was developing Somalia and Erythrea 
and desired to promote friendly relations with the natural 
and inseparable hinterland of her colonies, signed a further 
Treaty in 1897 with a view to promoting trade. The con- 
ditions relative to roads, &c., were never carried out; and 
Menelik was meanwhile annexing the prosperous lands lying 
to the south of the original Abyssinia. The subsequent 
reduction of these lands to wildernesses may be studied in 
Major Henry Darley’s Slaves and Ivory which—seeing that 
it was first published in 1925—cannot be considered 
tendentious. 

In 1906, the Tripartite Treaty between France, Great Britain 
and Italy recognised the Italian zone of influence as the largest 
of the three ; and while the Treaty confirmed the water rights 
of Great Britain and Egypt in the valley of the Blue Nile, 
it also recognised that Italian interests extended to that 
region. Notwithstanding anti-Italian campaigns in 1915 
and 1916, during the Great War, Italy chivalrously but most 
mistakenly championed Abyssinia’s admission to the League, 
but only to see her last Treaty effort of 1928 rendered nugatory 
by the flouting of all recognised interests. These various 
above-mentioned Treaty rights were absolutely ignored by 
the Committee of Five at Geneva. Is it to be wondered 
at that Italy refused to consider the Committee's offer ? 

Italy’s needs for expansion have been recognised. She still 
remains in the League, the Duce is a balanced statesman, and 
now that the first Italian victories have been won, a fresh 
recourse to arbitration might seem possible; thereby dissi- 
pating grave apprehensions as to an extension of the conflict. 

No Power is better qualified to colonise than Italy. The 
writer knows both Italy and the Italian colonies and can 
testify to the miracles worked in the sands of Tripolitania and 
in the Pontine Marshes. Is the sense of fair play dead in 
England, in that this unprecedented attack has been made upon 
an old and faithful ally ? If—as is believed here—the cam- 
paign is covertly against Fascism, Great Britain maintains a 
nation’s right to choose its own form of government ; and 
on October 2nd, 20,000,000 Italians again ratified their 
unanimous vote. What fair play lies in attacking Fascism, 
when Great Britain is on good terms with Soviet Russia and— 
after denouncing Jewish persecutions and the executions of 
June, 1934—holds out a more than friendly hand to Nazi 
Germany ?—Yours truly, C. M. CRESSWELL, 

Via Clitunno, 38, Roma (17). 

[This argument is completely irrelevant. Italy's offence is 
that she has sought to establish what she (as sole judge) con- 
siders to be her rights in Abyssinia by the invasion and conquest 
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of Abyssinia. Whatever grievances Italy had, she brought none 
of them before the League till the fifty-ninth minute of the 
eleventh hour, weeks after Signor Mussolini had announced 
his intention of doing what he chose “ with Geneva, without 
Geneva or against Geneva.” <As for the suggestion that 
the Committee of Five ignored Italy’s various claims, 
Dr. Benes, as President of the Assembly, definitely denied the 
allegation. Full consideration was given by the Committee 
to the Italian memorandum.—Epb. The Spectator.] 


AUSTRIA AND SANCTIONS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

Sir,—In your issues of September Ist, 1933, and January 26th, 
1934, you were good enough to publish two letters from me, 
in which I urged that the attempt on the part of members 
of the League to bolster up the so-called * independence ” 
of Austria was both a crime against League principles and 
also, from the point of view of League interests, the gravest 
of blunders. The proper solution of the Austrian question, 
I tried to say, lay in the Austrian people being allowed to 
settle their own destiny for themselves by means of a plebiscite 
held under the auspices of the League. ‘Today, in view of 
the attitude of the Austrian Government towards sanctions, 
it can be claimed that these views have been definitely 
justified. I do not know whether it will be considered 
practical politics to raise this question now, but it may be 
remembered that, if the League does nothing, Italy may 
be tempted some time or other to strike a bargain with 
Germany over Austria. The League of course does not 
bargain for support from anyone, least of all from Germany. 
Its business is to deal with each question separately, without 
fear or favour, in accordance with what seems to it just and 
consistent with its own principles. But it may well be that, 
if it could pronounce in favour of a fair and democratic 
solution of the Austrian question, one arrived at by direct 
consultation of the Austrian people themselves, it would 
find that it had won back the support of Germany.— Yours, 
&ec., A. HB. Aten. 


A FOOTNOTE TO “ RASSELAS ” 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| 
Str,—There are lately come to these regions some men of 
Abyssinia, the country of Prince Rasselas whose travels were 
philosophically described by my illustrious friend Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. 

They relate that their land is being invaded and spoiled 
by hordes of winged assailants at whose hands they them- 
selves have been untimely dispatched hither. 

[I am convinced that, if my friend were aware of these 
circumstances, he would have some forcible observations to 
address to you on this remarkable justification of the warning 
conveyed by him through the mouth of Rasselas but, as a 
deep gulf is now fixed between my abode and his, I cannot 
ascertain whether these facts have vet come to his knowledge, 
and I therefore hope that it may not be reckoned in me a 
presumptuous task if I call the attention of those who are 
still living to my friend’s prophetic remarks in the sixth 
chapter of his immortal work. 

When Prince Rasselas of Abyssinia, tiring of his honourable 
confinement in the happy valley, sought a means of escape 
to the outer world, a certain artist undertook to provide him 
with wings for that purpose. ‘ But,” said the artist, * I 
will work only on this condition, that the art shall not be 
divulged, and that you shall not require me to make wings 
for any but ourselves.” 

* Why,” said Rasselas, * should you envy others so great 
an advantage ? All skill ought to be exerted for universal 
every man has owed much to others, and ought to 
repay the kindness that he has received.” 

* If men were all virtuous,” returned the artist, ‘* I should 
with great alacrity teach them all to fly. But what would 
be the security of the good, if the bad could at pleasure 
invade them from the sky ? 


good ; 


Against an army sailing through 
the clouds, neither walls, nor mountains, nor seas, could afford 
any security. A flight of northern savages might hover in the 
wind, and light at once with irresistible violence upon the 


capital of a fruitful region that was rolling under them. 


Even this valley, the retreat of princes, the abode of happiness, 


———_... 
=> 


might be violated by the sudden descent of some of the 
nations that swarm on the coast of the southern sea.” 

I do not know how naked may be the invaders who now 
muster on the coast of the southern sea and hover over 
Abyssinia, but in all other respects my friend's warning has 
it seems, been terribly disregarded and horribly fulfilled, 
I am, Sir, your most obliged and obedient servant, 


naked 


JAMES Boswet, 
Regiones Inferae. 


SENTIMENTAL JUSTICE 

[To the Editor of Tie Specrator.] 
Sir,—Surely * A Barrister Magistrate ” and the Rey, Frank 
Stone are unduly “nervy” about the position of juvenile 
delinquency in Britain. The latter, looking gloomily at 
Juvenile Courts robbed of terror, pleads for return to procedure 
that he tells us has recently shocked a clergyman to death, 
and he would solve the problem of delinquency for England 
by more whipping or fines for a first offence. The former 
failing to see “why an innocent parent should be made 
to suffer for the offences of his guilty child,” apparently 
suggests that the spectacle of public executions of juveniles 
would make all boys as good and as noble as the late Mr, 
Justice Hawkins. 

But, of course, juvenile delinquency is no mere product of 
our post-War civilisation. Successive generations of parents 
since Adam and Eve have been intrigued by the problem, 
Every experienced probation officer knows that it taxes the 
wit of man to think out any novelty in the way of correction, 
Schoolmasters for centuries have used the cane while parents 
have used whatever came to hand. In an institution for de- 
linquents which I know, corporal punishment was discarded 
because whenever the lad was given choice between caning 
or gating (e.g., cancellation of visit to cinema) he invariably 
chose the caning and expressed thanks for being given a 
choice. 

Nor are we unique in these days who discard forms of 
punishment that have been found ineffective. Old King 
Athelstane (A.D. 895-939) was a modernist in his treatment 
of juvenile offenders ; he decreed : 

““. .. men should slay none younger than a fifteen winters’ man, 

If his kindred will not take him nor be surety for him, then 
swear he as the bishop shall teach him, that he will shun all evil. 
... And if after that he steal, let men slay him or hang him.” 
Unfortunately there is no record to show whether Athelstane’s 
** sentimentalism ” was followed by a wave of juvenile crime. 
Reliable statistics are available no further back than 1913. 

In 19138, 37,520 young offenders were charged in our Juvenile 
Courts. Nineteen-seventeen was our “ peak” year with 
51,323. The last published figures show that in 1933 the grand 
total was no higher than 29,133 and amongst that number 
no fewer than 4.225 cases were dealt with by fines and 3,080 
orders were made against parents or guardians to pay fines, 
damages or costs. Both the Clarke Hall Fellowship and the 
National Association of Probation Olficers believe that 
England has reason to be proud of the progress it has made in 
solution of its problem of crime, and what we most need today 
is more accurate thinking. ‘hose who are interested should 
read the Lord Chief Justice’s Clarke Hall Lecture on the 
subject.— Yours, &e. H. E. Norman, 

Honorary Secretary, Clarke Hall Fellowship, 
and Secretary, National Association of 
Probation. Officers. 
47 Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 


THE SOUTH WALES COAL-FIELD 
[Vo the Editor of Tur Speecrator.]| 
Sir,—I have read with great interest the article in your issue 
of September 13th, by Mr. A. N. Gilkes. South Wales miners 
are well used to these incursions of ignorant journalists and 
know just exactly with what care to guide their conversation 
to influence the mind of such a man. This very pretty 
article is seething with inaccuracies. Mr. Gilkes refers to 
the Owners’ generosity in giving a full man’s pay to a young 
man under twenty-one if his father is dead and he has to keep 
the family. This was not the Owners’ generosity ; it was a 
decision of the Arbitration Tribunal under the Agreement 
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hich exists between employers and workmen. The wisdom 
yore ypen to very serious doubt, especially in an industry 
ve eo has been such a depression. Such hardships are 
re community to take care of, not the employer, and such 
ang aleulated to interfere with and to dam back the 
nell of generosity. 

Whether this rule was in existence or not, many men would 
to find another job at twenty-one because they have 
finished doing a boy’s work and unfortunately there is no 
adult work to offer. The effect of this decision is to make the 
n believe that this old rule and common practice has been 
reoriented into a desire by the employer to cut his cost. 

Mr, Gilkes deals with the quest ion of payment for small coal 
and seems to think that the collier has a grievance. Does 
not he realise that the price fixed for payment on the * large 
coal basis is higher than it would have been had the collier 
heen paid on a ~ through” coal basis ? In many collieries 
there are two prices, one when paying on the large coal basis 
and one When paying on the through coal basis, and in fixing 
these prices the percentage of small likely to be filled out has 
heen taken into account. He is misled again by the old argu- 
ment based on the cutting price of coal, without realising that 
there are many other payments made to the collier for other 
items of work which have to be accomplished in the production 
ofa ton of coal, and the cutting price is simply one of those 


have 


me 


many payments. 

Then he talks about deductions. These deductions have 
nothing to do with the employer. If a man does not want to 
subscribe to a library he need not do so. If he does not want 
to subseribe to a medical fund there is no obligation upon him 
The insurance he has to pay under Act of 


to subseribe. 
He pays 


Parliament as every other British worker has to. 
tor his own powder in most cases and in fixing his remuneration 
it is understood that he is going to pay for his powder. Does 
Mr. Gilkes realise that deductions are made for house-coal 
and that the men get house-coal at a price which varies between 
ls. 6d. and 10s. a ton, and which, on the average throughout 
the coalfield, is 5s. 7d. per ton ? 

Then look how simply he was misled about a 48-hours 
week. The men do not work a 48-hours week; they work 
a 45-hours week under Act of Parliament, and I doubt whether 
there is a single case today of a man walking three miles to 
his work. Why. in these days of road transport, the sug- 
yestion is too ridiculous. 

Then one of his two friends, please note that it was Jim, 
the one who is going to be a Miners’ leader, said the men were 
lucky to get £2 6s. a week. That amount of £2 6s. is the 
very minimum which the lowest paid class of adult workman 
can obtain for working six days in any colliery in South Wales, 
and to suggest that the Miners’ Federation is not alive in 
dealing with disputes should the men be underpaid in accord- 
anee with their contractual terms ©” service, is positively 
the tit-bit of the gullibility which these two men used. Let 
Mr. Gilkes come down to South Wales and manage a colliery 
and underpay his workmen one week. Why before Monday 
morning came he would have the workmen's deputation and 
the representatives of the Federation on his doorstep. 

There is one statement which is outstanding in Mr. Gilkes’ 
article. He savs, “It was clear that in this Valley at any 
rate, selfish opportunism had taken the place of intelligent 
leadership.” How does he mean this to apply ? If he will 
study the attitude of his friend Jim, if he will realise what 
Jim was up to. he will see how true his statement is. Jim 
Was practising selfish opportunism which undoubtedly is 
Yesponsible for the disappearance of intelligent leadership 
from the ranks of the miners. The constitutional Miners’ 
Representatives undoubtedly fail to apply an_ intelligent 
leadership when they allow voung men of the character 
of Jim persistently to interfere in their never-ending efforts 
toclimb on the backs and through the pockets of the colliery 
workmen, 

I wonder also what His Majesty's Mines Inspectors think of 
the indictment against them which this article conveyed. 1 
quite understand Mr. Gilkes’ expostulations. ‘There he did 
indicate that he was not quite so gullible as his two plausible 
conversationalists assumed. The fact is, of course, that H.M. 
Inspectors give no warning whatsoever of their visits to collier- 
les.—T am, Sir, vours, &e., Tuomas G, MippLeron, 
41 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, London, 


THE GERMAN INTELLECTUALS : 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 

Sir,—While fully appreciating the lucidity with which your 
correspondent outlines the complex problem of the German 
intellectuals, may I suggest that he has not done full justice 
to the case of Dr. Furtwaengler and of ** one of the greatest 
German historians”? There may have been some latent 
reason for his reticence. 

First, Dr. Furtwaengler: the unfortunate dispute, which 
led to the resignation of the great conductor, resolved itself 
into a personal quarrel between Furtwaengler himself and 
the so-called Minister for Propaganda and Enlightenment, 
Dr. Goebbels. But popular opinion (which in some respects 
is more influential than we usually believe possible in a 
country under a dictator) was overwhelmingly on the side 
of Furtwaengler. Rosenberg and Hitler himself intervened. 
As a result, Dr. Furtwaengler was reinstated, and a Beethoven 
concert which he conducted last June in Munich was attended 
by the Fuehrer, who thus buried the axe in public. Dr. 
Furtwaengler will be the chief conductor for the 1936 season 
at Bayreuth. Opinions differ widely of Hindemith: his 
music is obviously not to everybody's taste, though that 
fact alone should not have condemned him to the treatment 
he has received. His brother continues to give concerts 
in Germany. 

But it was not surprising that an autocratic Government 
dismissed a man who did not hesitate to change his political 
principles to suit the immediate occasion. Professor Oncken 
(it was he to whom your correspondent was alluding ?) 
declared himself ready to lecture on National Socialist history ; 
the authorities apparently overlooked his qualifications as a 
distinguished historian and forbade him to lecture, in view 
of his reputation for being a * Vicar of Bray.’ They argued 
that those who had been National Socialists before 1933 
were better qualified to lecture on the party's history than 
those whose views had at one time been opposed to National 
Socialism. Constaney and Opportunism are both considered 
virtues according to present-day standards. Meanwhile let 
us hope for continued moderation on the part of the Nazi 
authorities, for this alone will bring about a peaceful settlement 
-Yours faithfully, 

C. M. CapoGan, 
Quenington Old Rectory, Fairford, Gloucestershire. 


of an aggravated situation. 


[To the Editor of Tue Seecraror.] 
Sir,—The Spectator has always upheld the cause of animals. 
Will it allow me a word now on behalf of the unfortunate 
otter—a creature most mercilessly hunted in the neighbour- 
hood from which I write, as accounts in the local newspapers 
abundantly testify ? 

In one which I have recently seen, the writer is enthusiastic 
over what he describes as “a history making hunt ”—it 
lasted five hours, and I extract a few sentences from his 
graphic description of the course : 

* As soon as the otter entered the water, hounds swam him round 
the island before he landed again. . .. Eventually he lett the 
island, where he had a holt, and swam upstream. Hounds got his 
wash and pushed him a long way up before he turned and came 
back again. Time after time he called at the island and rested 
till hounds pushed him away again; once he went down stream. 
‘ It was getting dark when hounds got close to him in some 
reeds and gave him a shaking. He left the water and ran 
through some bamboos, but hounds were close to him and he was 
very soon back again. 

* As it was now dark we decided to ‘ floodlight * the scene, so we 
all went for our cars, and each was placed in the best possible posi- 
After hunting in this light for over an hour, our otter came to 


tion. 
the side of the lake and hounds shook him. They lost him again, 
but... saw him and pulled him upon the bank to finish what 


will be to all who saw it something to remember for a life-time, 
Hounds had hunted for nearly 5 hours and well-deserved their 


otter.” 

It is difficult to comment on this artless narrative, or to 
say what idea of “ sportsmanship” can be held by those 
who would carry on the persecution of a defenceless and 
exhausted creature by floodlight after the merciful darkness 
had fallen which might have enabled it to escape._-Il am, 
Sir, vours faithfully, M. A. BINsTEAD. 

Crescent House, Hereford. 
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SEA-BIRDS AND OIL 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.] 
Sir,—With reference to the letter of Miss Edith Slater, in 
which she so kindly advises the correct. method of removing 
tar-oil from sea-birds, I think really the most humane thing 
to do is to have them painlessly anaesthetised. 

The birds suffer great misery while having their wings 
and feathers cleansed from the oil, and unless the damage 
is very slight, it is difficult completely to free them from it. 
As a rule, any chemist is willing to chloroform a suffering 
bird, or one can do it oneself by applying the anaesthetic 
on a piece of cotton-wool to the bird’s beak. When com- 
pletely under its influence, the air should be excluded by 
enveloping the entire head in a large handkerchief. 

Chloroform can be purchased at any drug store. 
a few pence per oz.—Yours faithfully, 


It costs 


F. M. MAXWELL. 
3 Cromwell House, Cromwell Road, Hove. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE WOOLSACK 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.| 

Sir,—-In your issue of October 11th the * News of the Week ” 
paragraph headed ~ High Court Changes,” states that Mr. 
Wilfred Greene could not, as a Roman Catholic, occupy the 
Woolsack. On the point as one of practical politics I would 
not venture to dispute with you. On the constitutional 
point, however, I would like to point out that Lord Russell 
of Killowen, when Lord Chief Justice of England, sought— 
anonymously—the opinion of Mr. (Pater Lord) Haldane and 
three other well-known counsel as to whether a Roman Catholic 
could be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland or Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain. The unanimous opinion delivered was * that 
a Roman Catholic could, on a true construction of the statutes, 
hold the offices ” (Richard Burdon Haldane, An Autobiography, 
pp. 67-68). It would be interesting to learn why you think 
that the new Lord Justice holds an opinion differing from one 
supported by so much learning and experience..—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, EK. M. BrerreNnson. 

8 Wolverton Avenue, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 

| We know of no actual ruling on the subject, but the whole 
weight of legal opinion is to the effect that the Lord Chancellor 

** the keeper of the King’s conscience “cannot be a Roman 
Catholic any more than the Sovereign. Even the judgement 
of Lord Haldane cannct be accepted as decisive in the contrary 


sense.—Ep. The Spectator.]| 
THE GROUP THEATRE 
|To the Editor of Tur Sprecraron.| 
Sir,—I feel no doubt that much of Mr. Derek Verschoyle’s 


criticism of the Group Theatre's production of W. H. Auden’s 
Dance of Death, which appeared in the last issue of The 
Spectator, was fully justified, but as a whole the article revealed 
an approach to * theatre ” certainly as narrow as Mr. Verschoyle 
obviously considers Mr. Auden’s to be. 

I feel that Mr. Verschoyle disparages Mr. Auden’s theatrie 
denomination merely because it is not his own—rather as a 
Hope Baptist might disparage a Wesleyan, although both 
profess Christianity—on no account consider any other doxy 
but your own orthodoxy. I consider this sectarian attitude 
destructive and negative—criticism should be constructive. 

Granted the sociological ideas of the Dance of Death are 
inconsistent and often puerile, granted also that Mr. Rupert 
Doone’s dancing was “ peculiarly tedious,” and that much 
of the verse lacks ** economy and precision ’”’—accepting all 
this and more, I still feel the Group Theatre should be 
encouraged and not damned by erities simply because they 
are accustomed to seeing decayed and outworn  theatric 
formulae hashed and rehashed till they cannot see anything 
else in perspective. This kind of critical myopia distorts the 
Vision and renders everything but the immediate surface of 
things invisible. 

Mr. Verschoyle, because he disliked the Dance of Death, 
writes: “... if present intentions are maintained, the 
Group Theatre will be an institution worth going a pretty 
Jong way to miss.” It is clear by this that Mr. Verschoyle’s 
particular form of myopia prevents him from observing that 
the Group’s future intentions are to be something more catholic 
than he imagines—even including a few safe * old master- 
pieces ” by Shakespeare, Sheridan and Ibsen. 

To dismiss the Group Theatre because one dislikes the first 





—— 


play it presents is surely no less foolish than t, 
bookshop for displaying a book one abhors. 
Auden, he has other things up his sleeve besides his y, 
adolescent Dance of Death. His most recent work ee 
Beneath the Skin is a very different proposition, Wh “oe 
critics sometimes look for potentialities ?—Yours He 4 - 
Prrer Gorny, 








D condemn 
As for Mr 











35 Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. 2. 

[Mr. Verschoyle writes: Mr. Goffin misrepresents ny 
opinions. I did not condemn The Dance of Death pines 
because it belongs to a type of drama which I dislike. ty 
because it seemed to me a_ peculiarly feeble and ivitatng 
specimen of its kind. I admit without shame that I do dist, 
the kind, but that is not because, as Mr. Goffin Suggests ' 
am blind to experiment, but because I am bored by seeing y 
many dead and discredited theatrical modes resurrected ae 
propped up with specious manifestoes. As for the future: 
the Group Theatre must of course be congratulated on dis. 
covering the works of Shakespeare, Sheridan and Ibsen. But 
its choice for performance of The Dog Beneath the Skin confirms 
me in my opinion that it is likely to prove “ an institution 
worth going a pretty long way to miss.’’] 

















DWIGHT MORROW 

[To the Editor of Tiare Specraror.] 
Srr,—I should like to be clear as to what the late Dwight 
Morrow did achieve as an Ambassador. Sir Arthur Salter. 
in reviewing Mr. Nicolson’s biography, says: “ He no} 
only settled the apparently insoluble question of American 
oil and land rights (in Mexico) but . . . effected a conciliation 
between the Mexican Government and the Catholie Church.” 
Of this agrarian problem Mr, Nicolson says, * it remained 
unsolved.” Of the Church v. State controversy he quote 
Morrow after the ‘“ armistice” which he did effect—* |}; 
cannot be solved.” Of the other two problems facing hin, 
Debts and Compensation Claims, Morrow never really touched 
the latter, and the International Committee of Banker 
shouldered him out on the former, and he left Mexico under 
the cloud of that defeat. 

What Morrow and the American Press, helped considerably 
by Colonel Lindbergh’s popularity, did achieve at the ting 
was the creation of a proper attitude as between both countries, 
The essential point is—has that attitude persisted and did 
Morrow establish a firm precedent for his successors ?— Yours 
faithfully, Sexn O'Faorary, 

Killough House, Co, Wicklow. 


























“THE SPECTATOR” IN RHODESIA 
[To the Editer of Tire Specraror.| 
Sir,—The following incident which took place early this 
week seems good enough to place on record, Our natiy 
hospital nurse, an intelligent woman who can read and write 
her own language but knows nothing of English. came to 
my wife for some waste paper for use in the hospital. My 
wife handed her a bundle of half a dozen London dailies and 
also two back numbers of The Spectator. The woman took 
the bundle, looked it through, carefully sorted out Thi 
Spectators and handed them back, saying ‘I don’t think 
I had better take these—the doctor is very fond of them. 
He reads the others too but he’s specially fond of these.” 
So you see that the fame of your excellent weekly has spread 
even to the wild tribes of Northern Rhodesia! May it 
flourish still more and more !—Yours very truly, 
H. Jutyon Hoyte, M.B.. B.S. 
Kalene Will Mission Hospital, Micinilunga  Distric, 
N. Rhodesia. , 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Toe Specrator,’ OcroBer 17TH, 1835, 
Tue account of the Revenue, for the year and quarter ending © 
the 10th instant, exhibits a decrease of 1,084,000/7. on the forme, 
as compared with the previous year, but an inerease on the latte 
of 334,000/. over the corresponding quarter of 1834. The reduction 
of Is. a gallon on Irish Spirits, and the repeal of the House-duty, 
have lessened the receipts of three quarters of this year, but only 
operated on one quarter's revenue of 1834; and this accounts lt 
the decrease on the year: but it is satisfactory to perceive, thet 
on comparing the two quarters ending October 10th, 1834 4 
1835, there has been so considerable an improvernert. The 
principal gain is on the Customs and Excise, 
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Religion and Science 


By the VERY REV. W. R. INGE 


Lord RUSSELL is a formidable controversialist. and in this 
hook he deals, as we might expect, shrewd blows at those 
yho still think that the cause of religion may be defended 
yainst triumphant naturalism. He believes in science, and 
cannot admit any other method of arriving at truth.” 
“Whatever knowledge is attainable must be attained by 
scientific methods.” 

He believes in science as the only avenue to truth. And 
vet for him all truth is relative. The question between 
{alileo and the Inquisition was ‘* only one of convenience in 
description, not of objective truth.” It is not an intellectual 
error to say that the sun goes round the earth. Now this may 
be good science—it is not for me to say—but I think it is bad 
philosophy. If all truth is relative, there is no standard by 
which to measure anywhere, and the word truth, which has 
an absolute meaning, had better be dropped. Some of our 
physicists and astronomers dabble in subjective idealism, I 
think illegitimately. We cannot begin with atoms (no matter 
how much minced up) regarded as concrete entities, and end 
with mental concepts. Science is based on realistic assump- 
tions, and cannot drop them af will. 

The assumption of universal relativity leads Lord Russell, 
quite logically, of course, to declare dogmatically that there 
are no absolute values. Now as religion rests entirely on the 
belief that the ultimate values are absolute, all possibility of 
agreement is cut off at the outset. If he is right, religion is 
not worth discussing. 

For him, “* mysticism expresses an emotion, not a fact ; 
it does not assert anything, and therefore can be neither con- 
firmed nor contradicted by science.” Religion poaches when 
it “makes assertions about what is and not only about 
what ought to be.” ‘* Questions as to values lie wholly out- 
side the domain of knowledge.” ‘* What science cannot 
discover, mankind cannot know.” 

No papal bull could be more dogmatic than these statements. 
But a Christian philosopher would deny every one of them. 
He is not interested in what ought to be, but in what is. 
Mysticism seeks for facts, not emotions. Spiritual truth is 
not apprehended by science ; but it is, in Plato's language, 
true “ knowledge,” whereas our views about the external 
world are only * opinion.” Those who attack religion without 
perceiving the foundation on which it rests may do some pretty 
sniping at the outposts, but they will never carry the main 
position, 

Let us suppose, with some not inconsiderable thinkers, that 
reality is spiritual, and that it is partially but truly revealed 
to us under the three forms of truth, love (or goodness), and 
beauty, which the religious mind believes to be the attributes 
of a living and unchanging Creator. Then we approach 
nearest to truth and reality (the two words are almost inter- 
changeable) when our minds are most fully possessed by the 
quest of truth, the experience of love, and the appreciation 
of beauty. The proof is experimental; in following these 
three ideals we are at once lifted above ourselves and exalted 
into a higher state of being. We feel and know that we are 
in contact with reality. In all philosophy we come to a place 
where we must trust ourselves ; and no other experiences can 
be compared with these. 

Within this scheme, science holds a very honourable place. 
It is entirely false to say that science gives us facts without 
values. This is a most fallacious abstraction; there is no 
perception without valuation. Science is the service of one 
of the ultimate values, truth. Nor is it possible, since human 





eiigion and Science. By Bertrand Russell. (Home University 
Library; Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d.) 


nature is after all one, to pursue one of these ul.Limate values 
alone. Lord Russell is by no means an example of scientific 
detachment when he encounters cruelty, oppression, and 
injustice. But, speaking broadly, we may say that Darwin, 
St. Francis, and Wordsworth climbed the hill of the Lasd by 
different paths. Does Lord Russell really think that only the 
first attained to real knowledge ? 

If I am right, Lord Russell has begun his study of religion 
with presuppositions which predetermine his verdict against 
it, and prevent him from understanding the religious view of 
reality. Science is a noble pursuit, but the saint and the poet 
or artist have equal rights ; and it is a happy truth that those 
who follow any one of these eternal spiritual values are not 
much cramped by their specialising, for the three, though 
distinct, are united as ‘‘a threefold cord not quickly broken.” 

Having thus made our necessary protest, we are free to 
enjoy the brilliant sword-play of the author. He has a heavy 
indictment against ecclesiastics for taking away the key of 
knowledge, and persecuting those who wished to explore new 
truths. I have no wish to defend them. Rome especially 
has always been a bully, under Diocletian, under the Popes, 
and now under Mussolini. It has believed in coercion. We 
‘annot make a man unsee, but we can sometimes make him 
unsay, or at least we may make him hold his tongue. But 
I think there have been times—say in the fourth century and 
in the thirteenth, when theology was abreast of the best 
thought of the time; and Lord Russell himself thinks it 
possible that religion and science will soon cease to quarrel. 
Our angry passions have been diverted to polities, and those 
who value what Bismarck called the imponderables may 
find themselves on the same side. 

Some of the sly hits are delicious. When chloroform was 
first used in -childbirth, the clergy quoted Genesis: ‘* In 
sorrew shall thou bring forth children.” ‘* Yes, but God gave 
Adam an anaesthetic when He extracted his rib.” ** True, 
but He never gave the woman one.” 

‘The Hegclians identified the moral law with the law of 
the State, so that true freedom consisted in obeying the 
police. This doctrine was much liked by governments.” 

His criticism of alleged cosmic purpose is, I am afraid, 
*Why did the sun give birth to planets ? 
Why did the earth cool, and at last give rise to life? Because 
in the end something admirable was going to result—I am 
not quite sure what, but I think it was scientific theologians 


> 


unanswerable. 


and religiously-minded scientists.’ 

it is well known that there is a keen controversy between 
the mechanicists and those whom their opponents call vitalists, 
as to whether the laws which regulate inorganic matter are 
suflicient to explain the phenomena of life, mind, and spirit. 
Lord Russell very dogmatically, as usual, supports the 
mechanicists, and says that only ** a very few ” men of science 
hold the opposite opinion. Oddly enough, this is almost a 
quarrel between the two old Universities. I onee asked the 
doyen of Cambridge science what he thought of Professor 
John Haldane’s views on this subject. He shook-his head, 
and said, ** We think him a heretic.” But at Oxford he is 
strongly supported. Lord Russell, of course, is a Cambridge man. 

The book ends with the sadly true warning that ‘‘the threat 
to intellectual freedom is greater in our day than at any time 
since 1660; but it does not now come from the Christian 
churches.” We may trust a determinist to be a champion of 
freedom, like the Calvinists ; the Jesuits, the apostles of free- 
will, have been the worst enslavers of the mind and conscience. 
Should a philosopher laugh or weep over the vagaries of 
human nature ? 
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Eighteenth-Century Cambridge 


Unreformed Cambridge. By D. A. Winstanley. 


(Cambridge 
University Press. 16s.) 


Tr was a Professor of old-time Oxford, I think, and not of the 
sister University, who, when asked about his teaching by 
some reforming body, answered, “‘I lecture once a year: but 
not every year.” People have in their minds the idea that 
in the eighteenth century the two English Universities (for 
there were no more then) were dead-alive places : and indeed 
there was much to criticise. But even the most forcible 
criticism misses its mark without understanding and knowledge 
of the cireumstances : and I cannot imagine the Cambridge 
man who will not find much to learn from Mr. Winstanley’s 
fascinating book. 

The fact is that by the eighteenth century the University 
was being strangled by the statutes granted by Queen 
Elizabeth in the twelfth vear of her reign. They were 
admirably constituted for the time of their promulgation, 
though they attempted to regulate far too minutely the 
government, curriculum and discipline of the place: and 
this very minuteness made them less and less suitable for 
strict observation as time and circumstances changed. The 
Englishman has traditionally been famous for keeping old 
names and worthy forms, while changing the content in the 
direction of liberty and to suit new conditions : Mr. Winstanley 
shows how this was, to a large extent unconsciously, being 
done at Cambridge in the eighteenth century ; but the strait- 
waistcoat was too tight to endure for ever, and more radical 
measures were necessary in Victorian days. 

The government of unreformed Cambridge was, under the 
Vice-Chancellor (with the Chancellor, almost always a great 
nobleman, in the background, though we occasionally find 
one, such as the Duke of Neweastle, too ready to intervene 
in matters of detail), in the hands of three bodies, the Caput 
Senatus, usually called the Caput, and the regent and non-regent 
houses of the Senate. These terms need a little explanation, 
so remote nowadays are the institutions which they connoted. 

The Caput is believed by many who ought to know better 
to have consisted of the Masters of the various colleges, and 
to have formed a tyrannical oligarchy which oppressed and 
stifled the University. Nothing could be further from the 
truth: it was made up of the Vice-Chancellor, a doctor of 
divinity, law and medicine, a regent master of arts and a 
non-regent master (these terms will be explained presently), 
and was elected annually by the Heads of Houses, the doctors, 


and a couple of scrutators from the non-regent house. The 
narrowness of the franchise was one of its weaknesses: the 


other, that each member of the Caput had a liberum veto, 
and could by his individual vote stop a grace or formal 
proposal. But this seemingly unreasonable provision was 
worse in theory than in practice: ** the Caput did not often 
reject a grace,” says Mr. Winstanley, * and still less rarely 
[i think he must mean ‘“ still more rarely “’] rejected one 
by a‘ single vote. ” 

Now for the two houses of the Senate. In the regent 
house sat the Vice-Chancellor, the Proctors, the Taxors, the 
Moderators, the Esquire Bedells, all masters of arts of less 
than five years’ standing from their creation, and doctors of 
less than two years’ standing ; in the non-regent house sat 
all masters of arts of more than five years’ standing. Pre- 
mising that “regent” and “ non-regent ’’ are words that 
have nothing to do with the ruling of the University, but 
describe those who were entitled regere in scholis, i.e., to 
conduct examinations, I have italicised the words which 
show the large junior element massed together in one of the 
houses, so giving a very real power to the younger residents 
in the University. Small service was done to Cambridge 
when this distinction was swept away in the nineteenth century 
reforms, and the merging of seniors and juniors into a single 
house put its governance into the hands of greybeards. 

Such was the legislative machinery of the University : 
it is not necessary to dwell long on the executive, which has 
suffered far fewer changes today. The Vice-Chancellorship 
went round among the Heads of Houses, as it still does : there 
were occasional failures, due to keeping too closely to the 
rule of reversion, among them one from my own College of 
Magdalene : the Master who succeeded in 1774, Barton Wallop, 
a grandson of the first Earl of Portsmouth, had been appointed 
after a rather discreditable ‘“ warming-pan” episode, and 


became Vice-Chancellor in the following November He } 

y, ~3 :. ° . ; bi i 
never been resident in Cambridge since his undergraduate Pies 
and did not at first come up—he was a hard-drinking : 

+] 


ne : pes hard. 
riding country parson, interested in little but dogs and one 

. . . : 
Later in his year of office he did appear, and was 


helped hy 
one of the Professors to g.t through the rest of tie ie 


without disgrace, being coached “ to read his speeches With 
proper accent and quantity.” Having so just Scrambled 
through, he revisited Cambridge no more ! 

No part of Mr. Winstanley’s examination of eighteenth. 
century conditions is more interesting than that of the duties 
and performances of the professors. He describes in detail 
and in chronological order the foundation of the various pro- 
fessorships : but it is impossible to be blind to the fact that 
those who held the oldest (and best paid) had practically 
ceased to lecture. Yet it must always be remembered that 
the duty of the professor to preside at the oral examinations 
called ordinarily, if not quite accurately, acts and oppo. 
nencies (which led to approval, reception, and a degree), 
was not only a serious and exhausting one, but inyolye 
a final summing-up and determination by the professor 

which was often a considerable work of art and a test both of 
his scholarship and power of exposition. Mr. Winstanley, 
who adorns (I use the word deliberately) the oflice of Vice. 
Master of Trinity, is by no means a blind admirer of the 
greatest of the Masters of his College, Bentley, and recounts 
at length the intrigues by which he obtained the Regiys 
Professorship of Divinity over obstacles which would have 
deterred a lesser man from even making a start ; once elected, 
he delivered an inaugural lecture (this, I think, was regularly 
observed) and then relapsed into silence for the rest of his 
tenure. But he was not alone, and nobody seems to have 
said much about it, except his enemy Conyers Middleton: 
and it is perhaps an extenuation that some—but not all—of 
the professors who never meant to give tongue applied 
to the Senate for leave to appoint a deputy, who gave some 
lectures for a moderate remuneration. 

Mr. Winstanley’s account of the condition of the various 
colleges is as good as that of the University at large, and must 
have been very hard to put together. It appears that 
numbers were low (there were then no undergraduates living 
out of College), that fairly adequate teaching was given by 
the College tutors, that the faults and failings of the Fellows 
arose largely from lack of occupation, that there was intrigue 
for power and place in a College as in the University : that 
many of the undergraduates worked well and conscientiously, 
that the noblemen and fellow-commoners who could get some 
kind of a degree without proper examination were a nuisance 
both to the Dons and to the fellow-students whose time they 
wasted. Unlike his successor of today, the eighteenth-century 
undergraduate was careful of his dress, made a fairly elaborate 
toilette for dinner in Hall, and was even found petitioning 
the authorities for a change in academical costume on purely 
aesthetic grounds. The great difference between him and his 
latter-day successors was the absence of organised games. | 
don’t think he missed them, and got much amusement in the 
country-side in a more individual manner, with some riding, 
hunting, wild-fowling and of course much of the now dead 
art of walking. The celibacy (and consequent. in-College 
residence) of the great majority of the Fellows perhaps meant 
a closer touch with undergraduates than today ; the married 
Fellow, with the best will in the world, cannot see so much of 
his pupils as under the old régime, when he comes down to 
rooms in College to teach and administer at stated hours, 
instead of living there permanently. 

And so I must take leave of this entrancing book (first con- 
demning soundly its infuriating practice of crowding all the 
notes together at the end, so that they require—when you can 
find the reference at all—a constant turning of leaves to and 
fro which tires the eyes and fingers, and frets the paper). 
Cambridge will do all right if she is left alone: she has 
recently come into great danger by accepting Government 
grants, though I think the danger has been weathered for 
the moment: and she can profit by a consideration of het 
past, now so dim as to be almost as of a forgotten age, thus 
brilliantly set forth and illumined by Mr. Winstanley. He 
has laid his University under a very deep obligation, and I am 
glad to pay him here a tribute of the thanks of all graduates, 
regent and non-regent, for a work affording us unalloyed 
pleasure and instruction. SrzPHEN GASELEE. 
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— 
The Byronic Mystery 


By Peter Quennell. 






a: The Years of Fame. (Faber and 

” Faber. 1és.) 

“aNNELL has written a book which is worthy to be set 
Ma, QUEN? ss . : 
iyside Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Byron, the Last Journey, and the 
ceellent volumes of Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne. All of them 
penne of what historical writing which aims at a popular 
vience should be : learned, yet alive— not through an 
atificial infusion of feeling, or through meretricious references 
t external details, but because their authors have studied the 
times and the people about which they write, and have studied 
them with a sympathetic, yet disciplined, imagination. 

Wr, Quennell takes for his subject the four years of Byron’s 
fame, between his return from foreign travel in the summer of 
i311 and his departure from England after the collapse of his 
narriage in the spring of 1816. The background—Regency 
[ondon, with Holland House and Melbourne House in their 
sjry—and the attendant figures—Lady Caroline Lamb, Lady 
jessborough, Madame de Staél, Rogers, Tom Moore, Sheridan, 
and the rest of the Whig leaders in polities and literature— 
fran attractive subject for a writer who wishes merely to be 
popular. Mr. Quennell has resisted the temptation. He tells 
vey straightforwardly in simple, but beautifully written, 
English the strange story of Byron’s rise to fame, of the 
furore that he provoked in London, of his perverse marriage 
yd its disastrous results. Both his presentment of the per- 
qnaities involved and his descriptions of their various back- 
orounds—Newstead, Halnaby, Eywood, and London itself— 

greexeellent: yet never lacking or false in character. 

Against one other temptation Mr. Quennell has been 
proof his book is free from that attempt to shock, to excite 
iy disgusting or delight by horrifying, for which the life of 
Byron offers such an ample opportunity. Lord Byron was a 
very bad man, and his badness is the great mystery of his 
character and his career, and any writer who is studying that 
character and career must diligently enquire into the causes, 
the nature, the effects of his wickedness. But his wickedness 
does not consist in the tale of his extraordinary amours, and the 
lifting of the curtain that has so long concealed part of 
Byron's sexual life reveals little or nothing that gives us cause 
to inerease the severity of our judgement upon him. Mr. 
Quennell has had the advantage of access to some most inte- 
resting notes made by Hobhouse in the margins of his copy of 
Moore’s Life of Byron. Among other things, they throw 
further light on those attachments to persons of his own sex, 
of which hints occur elsewhere in the literature concerning 
Byron. Here, no doubt, is a“ find *”’ for the merely sensational 
biographer, another scandal to add to the story of Byron's 
inestuous relations with Augusta Leigh. Mr. Quennell. 
however, quite rightly lays small emphasis on these matters : 
the depths of Byron’s ** vice ’’ have very little to do with the 
abysses of his personality ; indeed, his feeling for Augusta was 
pethaps the tenderest and least unsatisfactory of his passions, 
while the attachments of his boyish and his undergraduate 
days have at least something fresher and happier about them 
than the jaded encounters of his London life, in which in order 
togratify his vanity (or, to put it in other words, in an attempt 
to find that other self which he for ever sought in vain), he 
broke impartially the hearts of actresses, peeresses and 
housemaids, 

Mr. Quennell eschews scandal, and keeps our attention 
lixed upon the central mystery : it that made 
Byron act so perversely in everything where his happiness 
was concerned ? His relations with Lady Caroline Lamb, 
with Lady Oxford, with Augusta, during the fatal years 
1812-1815 pass under review ; each makes the problem more 
dificult to understand. Lady Caroline’s is an easy case to 
diagnose: the strength, the singularity, of her infatuation 
interested and then irritated him; in Lady Oxford he found 
someone who could be at once a mother to him and a mistress ; 
with Augusta he could “ forget the Byronic doom”: ‘ As 
maternal, as comfortably a pagan, as Lady Oxford, she had 
the romantic charm of being united to him by ties of blood.” 
But his relations with Annabella, their engagement, and their 
iartiage, will remain for ever as mysterious as the much- 
disputed circumstances of their separation. 

Indeed, if there is one question which Mr. Quennell does 
hot solye, does not even, perhaps, fully face, it is the question 
why Byron married Annabella. ‘ He married,” says 
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Hobhouse, in what is intended to be an exculpatory passage, 
* because he thought he should marry, and because he thought 
Miss Milbanke, on the whole, a suitable person, and one with 
whom the experiment might be made with the best chance of 
success. . . . He married .. . not for love, certainly, nor 
for money.” Reading Hobhouse’s account, one almost wishes 
it had been for money. For it does seem that the marriage 
was nothing but one more in the long series of experiments 
which made up Byron’s emotional life. He had passion, says 
Mr. Quennell, but not passions. And this surely is true, if it 
is taken to mean that Byron's “ love-affairs’’ were a series 
of attempts to concentrate, to individualise, to communicate 
the force of undetermined emotion accumulated within him : 
the other person was merely a party to the experiment. The 
failure of each experiment was a fresh proof that strength of 
emotion, even a genuine tenderness, cannot take the place of 
a heart ; and his lack of a heart (it was all he lacked to qualify 
him for a lover) had for him this happy consequence—that it 
was the other person, and not he, who suffered. For him, 
another experiment had proved unsuccessful, and he was 
left with his wonted load of Byronic melancholy. Sometimes 
he grew desperate: ‘I have tried everything—I will try 
virtue, I think,” he said to Annabella. But his marriage is 
not to be accounted for as easily as that. It was, indeed, a 
new kind of experiment: to play off, under the same roof, 
within six weeks of marriage, the bride against the sister 
and the sister against the bride, so as to inflict the maximum 


of suffering upon each, was an experience which only 
marriage could have made possible. Yet one feels that 


Byron only imagined, and never realised, the suffering that 
he inflicted. 

This is only one element in the mystery of Byron's character, 
a mystery which Mr. Quennell’s book is in large measure 
devoted to explaining. In other relationships, as much as in 
his marriage, he seems to have been acting—forgetful only 
that the other actors were human beings and their sufferings 
were real. Among his friends, in ordinary social converse, 
he threw off his melancholy and was humorous and charming 
a galiant spirit and a kind one.’ So, while the real 
Byron charmed the clubs and drawing rooms of London, 
the actor whose proper stage was Halnaby and Newstead 
caught the imagination of Europe and became a symbolic 
figure for a whole European movement of thought and art. 
To appreciate fully the double nature of Byron’s being we 
must read the memoirs, the letters and the contemporary 
records on which such a study as Mr. Quennell’s is founded 
(regretting as we do so the loss of that journal of Byron’s 
which would have told us so much that we should like to 
know). And it is a proof of the merit of Mr. Quennell’s book 
that we put it down with a desire to probe further into the 
facts that he brilliantly analyses, and to do so with his book 
by our side to be perpetually used as a commentary on them. 

JOUN SPARROW. 











BREAKFAST TABLE BLUES 


If we could observe all the breakfast tables in the 
world, what a distressing number of grumpy faces we 
should see. What selfish appropriation of newspapers. 
What captious criticism of too well done bacon and 
too little done eggs. For there are still many people 
who awake unrefreshed from sleep; still many people 
who have not yet learnt the secret of “jolly” good 
health. A sparkling glass of Eno’s “ Fruit Salt” first 
thing in the morning is a great dispeller of breakfast 
table blues. And the same remedy last thing at night 
is a great promoter of deep, refreshing sleep. 
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“cc e 99 the woman whom he had deeply wronged, but yet 
Charlus Swann to have some pity for him, and in the picture of tea : 
King Lehr and the Gilded Age. By Elizabeth Drexel Lehr. rich at play in the “ Gilded Age.” Mrs. Lehr is waa 
(Constable. 12s.) . 


“‘Mosr fitting to begin our story with the simple statement 
that I was born Elizabeth Drexel;” most simple in America, 
but hardly in England! Did not Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales, once shock Philadelphia by asking ‘“‘ What is a 
Biddle?” Mrs. Lehr, then, was a daughter of a great 
Philadelphia banking house, connected with the mighty 
house of Morgan ; she married first a son of Admiral Dahlgren 
and, widowed after a very short time, fell in love with Harry 
Lehr. Lehr was already a brilliant figure in New York 
“society,” where his impudence, that passed in those 
uncritical circles for wit, and a flair for successful climbing 
had made him the successor of Ward McAllister as the 
arbiter elegantiarum of New York and the guardian angel of 
the sacred precincts wherein the ** Four Hundred ” disported 
themselves. Harry Lehr, it was known, was not rich; he 
was a newcomer among the best people, but he had acquired 
a great social position. Mrs. Dahlgren was rich and of one 
of the families that had definitely arrived. Each partner 
had something to give and, as the new Mrs. Lehr thought, 
among those things was love. On her marriage night the 
illusion was shattered ; Harry Lehr told her he had married 
her only for money—and for his mother (he was a good 
American), that he did not intend to be her husband except 
in public, that she must content herself with the social 
advantages he could offer. The secret hinted at here was 
simple enough ; Lehr was not merely Swann, he was Charlus. 
Years later Lehr told his wife that although he owed his 
social position to the charm he had for women, he had an 
acute physical repulsion from them. Social success, the delights 
of the courtier were his engrossing pursuit all through his 
life, to succeed in his chosen career he had to win the women, 
at what cost to his inner nature we can hardly guess. Great 
artists have sacrificed less for their art. 

The interest of Mrs. Lehr’s book is then twofold ; it is in 
the personality of Harry Lehr as seen through the eyes of 
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This is a picture of Miss Creech 
and Miss Pollock whose story, by 
Jan Struther, was in last week’s 
Spectator. 


Miss Creech is leaving the next day, and 
Miss Pollock is the young Governess who 
is replacing her. Her hopes of securing 
another post are very remote, her savings 
are small, and all she can hope for is the 
Old Age Pension a few years hence. 


There are 243 ladies like Miss 
Creech waiting for Annuities from 
the G.B.I. Will you help to provide 
for them? Send a cheque to-day. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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writer and she is, in any case, too close to the subject 
yet not full enough of hate to use it to its best advan 
On th: other hand, her limitations help her in her Pictu 
of the world in which Lehr was king. She is not Writi ™ 
ostentatious denunciation of a society she has eau > 
she is simply @ la recherche du temps perdu—and she thinks 
that much of it was, except for her private tragedy, a 
time. She has or seems to have no idea of the kind ¢f 
picture she is painting, of the effect of the description of th 
vast and tasteless squandering of dollars in the pursuit at 
pleasure. It was a woman's world; the men, like Mrs 
Lehr’s father, worked themselves to a stupor and left the 
social side to the women and to their male satellites, It is 
a kind of Satyricon dominated by women, and by wome, 
who had a haunting anxiety that some belated Come 
might find them out, the standards of Cornelia, in this cay 
being those of the Good Queen. That many men and some 
women did not live up to those standards was known but 
not admitted (though one enterprising young woman mage 
her father pay handsomely for acknowledging the existence 
of his mistress). The Drexels were Catholics, but divorce 
still created problems, even in non-Catholic families, ang 
whatever went on in artistic circles where Stanford White 
held sway, the orgies of the very rich were not particularly 
scandalous ; they were merely stupid. 

But how stupid! Can there ever have been a set of rich 
people more devoted to what Thorsten Veblen called “ cop. 
spicuous waste ” than these ? It was not that money played 
so great a part in their lives ; it has played an equal part in 
the lives of other ruling classes, but that their taste, their 
pride was not autonomous. It is the purely parasitic char. 
acter not only of the architecture, but of the whole style of 
life that gives the show away. One magnate’s wife who ordered 
a house from a leading architect was given a reproduction 
of the house of Jacques Coeur at Bourges. Why should 
this have been regarded as misplaced humour on the archi- 
tect’s part? The original Cornelius Vanderbilt had more 
in common with Jacques Coeur than he had with Francis I. 
The coats of arms ordered from Tiffanys, the passion for 
* exclusiveness ’’ which might have startled Charles X are 
all significant of unease. These magnates, these “ lords of 
trade,” as Mrs. Lehr calls them, feared disparagement for 
their daughters as much as barons of Magna Charta. Mr, 
Lehr tells us that the young naval officers at Newport were 
called in as extra dancing men or as bridge partners but 
never invited to dinner. The social position to be allowed 
to Mrs. Leeds, whose husband wa; a new tinplate magnate, 
was a great Newport problem, yet Mrs. Leeds _ ultimately 
married a first cousin of King George V and a brother-in-law 
of the Kaiser's sister. The grandchildren of men who had 
fought their way up from the farms or the streets looked 
down on the children of men who had followed their lead— 
and both looked across the Atlantic to “ real society,” to the 
‘** effete aristocracies *’ of Europe who, rich or poor, at least 
believed in their own values! One form of imitation of the 
old aristocracies took some time ‘to acclimate” itself 
Mrs. Lehr tells us that James Speyer was the first Jew to be 
* received’; that is not, I think quite exact; one of the 
families on whose social glories she dwells would have some 
difficulty in getting round the Aryan laws in its ancestral 
Germany ; but it is true enough. These grandchildren of 
peasants were resolved that one blood test should remain 
potent, even if the task of fighting off newcomers with 4 
hundred millions with one’s share of grandfather's fifty 
millions was increasingly a lost battle. 

In this world Harry Lehr lived his life ; in this world Mrs. 
Lehr sacrificed her one hope of love to spare her pious mother. 
Americans were doing great things but they were not noticed 
at Newport ; Edison was not there nor was Henry Adams, 
but neither was Mr. Rockefeller, neither was Mr. Hanna, neither 
was Mr. Hill. If Mr. Morgan had to put up with these people, 
may he not have agreed with his daughter Anne who called 
them to their faces “rich fools” ? 

Henry Lehr died in his native city of Baltimore in 192%, 
fateful year, and Mrs. Lehr has found peace at last in Paris 
where she had had, for many years, so many friends. Among 
them was Robert de Montesquiou ! D. W. BroGay. 
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Seven Pillar 





‘The greatest English leader thrown up 
by the war, he has written the only great 
book about it.’ 


DAVID GARNETT in the NEW STATESMAN 


‘It has some of the virtues of an epic ; 
and it shows brilliant powers of historical 
generalisation. In this beautiful edition, 
with its many portraits and its fine 
printing, it has the effect of a monument 
to a great adventure and a great man.’ 


EDWIN MUIR in the SCOTSMAN 


‘And make no mistake about it, it is an 
immortal book. It will be read to the 
last syllable of recorded time, long after 
the passionate errors of which it is the 
record have been corrected in the in- 
evitable historic process.’ 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE BOOKS 


‘The richness and energy of the theme, 
the quality of the prose, the sense of the 
mystic, immeasurable personality lying 
behind it, raise the work at once xe 
decisively bine the level of contemporary 
productions. His book will be read as long 
as the English language is spoken. For 
ever it will revive the memories, aye, and 
the passions of Armageddon; for ever it 


will reveal all that is most characteristic of 


the Arab race, all that is most vital in war.’ 


WINSTON CHURCHILL in the DAILY MAIL 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY 






A few extracts trom the reviews of ‘Seven Pillars of Wisdom’ by T. E. Lawrence 


5th printing. 48 illustrations. 305. net 






sof Wisdom 


‘It seems to me to be as certain of 
immortality as anything written in 
English for half a century.’ 


JOHN BUCHAN 






‘A great book and a classic. It tells the 
tale of the most superb romance of the 
Great War and of the greatest romantic 
which the war threw up. It is also 
Lawrence of Arabia’s revelation of 
himself.’ 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 






‘When it is remembered that history dis- 
closes no other comparable example of a 
man who was a master both of general- 
ship and of the craft of writing, it will be 
realised that here is a book of which pos- 
terity will envy us the first fresh reading.’ 


JOHN BROPHY in JOHN 0’ LONDON’S WEEKLY 








‘A mind and life break through the pages 
of the book with a stark directness such 
as few writers would dare, or be able, to 
achieve. Here was a human being of 
rare texture, with a spirit, a will, and an 
understanding which were almost un- 
canny. Everything that mattered to him 
was of the spirit and had to retranslate 
itself into thought or art. In the “Seven 
Pillars” he found self-expression and 
created a deathless thing.’ 


L. B. NAMIER in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
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Mary Stuart and Mary Tudor 


The Queen of Scots. By Stefan Zweig. 2s. 6d.) 
Mary Tudor. By Beatrice White. lis. ) 
Yet another biography of the much biographized Queen of 
Scots, another life of Mary Tudor, of whom several lives have 
appeared in recent years : one may well wonder what purpose 
these lives will serve in the already overstocked condition of 
the historical biography market. Miss White seems to have 
laboured under the sense that some explanation from herself 
was due, for on the jacket of her book we find, ‘* This book is 
an attempt to dispel the popular phantom of ‘ Bloody ’ Mary. 
It aims at presenting the tragedy of Queen Mary Tudor 
in its true perspective of truth to old loyalties outmoded, 
of steadfast adherence, in a mutable world, to inherited faith 
and ideals.” Well, well; but was it necessary to dispel yet 
once again that phantom? I should have thought that 
* Bloody Mary’ was a figure that belonged to the text-books 
of a generation, if not two generations, ago ; and that hardly 
anybody in this age of so much enlightened writing about 
the Tudors needed any further enlightenment as to the 
true character of Mary Tudor. Poor, pathetic religious dévote 
that she was, whose political sense—what there was of it— 
was swallowed up in her religion, and who therefore failed, 
and deserved to fail, lamentably : there really is no mystery 
about her, no ** phantom ” that needs any more * dispelling.” 
Stefan Zweig is in rather different case. Since Lytton 
Strachey died, Herr Zweig, a poet and literary critic to begin 
with, has succeeded to Strachey’s position as chief European 
biographer. All kinds of subjects have come under his skilful, 
exploring hands; from Erasmus to Marie Antoinette, from 
Fouché to Dostoievsky and Mary Baker Eddy. Herr Zweig’s 
forte is psychological analysis; there is no doubt that he 
has a very subtle knowledge of human nature, and fortified 
by the researches of the Viennese school (one of his studies 
is of Freud himself), is a careful and sympathetic observer 
of the ways of the heart and mind. All the same we miss in 
him much of the point, the elegance, the real brilliance of 
Strachey’s writing. On the whole he has been well served by 
his translators, Eden and Cedar Paul, except for an occasional 


(Cassell. 
(Macmillan. 
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How to use your Bank 


It pays the Bank to be used by its customers, 
though many of its services cost the customer 
nothing at all. It is therefore the Westminster 
Bank’s policy to popularise its services by 
issuing from time to time simply worded 
explanations of various ways in which it is 
glad to be used. Amongst its publications are 
the following: Points before Travelling, notes on 
the Protection of Travellers from Loss. Thirtj- 
nine Advantages of an Account with the Bank. 
Securities, their Custody and Supervision. The 
Income Tax of Customers and Shareholders. 
Forward Exchange, the bulwark against chang- 
ing Rates. Cruising with Travellers 
Cheques. Wills, the Bank as 


an Executor 


Copies may be had at any local branch office of 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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cri 
lapse into such ugly words as “ victress”? and “ bi 
while adjurations to * Dame History,” if silly in Ge 
sillier still in English, a more thoroughbred language, 

It is interesting to see what Herr Zweig, an Austria 
makes of the amazing story of Mary Stuart, one of “4 
most poignant dramas of our, or indeed of any, histor, 
From one point of view, a continental has an advantage jy 
writing about her; for since her career is so much a pat 
our history, we are apt not to think of her as what she Teally 
was, a Frenchwoman. After all, she talked, wrote, thought 
and prayed in French. Her mother was French, and she 
grew up among her mother’s relatives, the Guises and Valois 
at the gay court of France, the admired of all observers 
sung by the pocts there, Ronsard and du Bellay, young re 
like her. It was in that brilliant and charming circle that 
she came naturally—for she had the gift—to express her mog 
intimate feelings and moods in French verse. It wasa danger. 
ous gift, for, as she said of herself, Je ne sais point déguiser 
mes sentiments; and when she surrendered herself to her 
passion for Bothwell, she gave expression to her agony of 
love and abject submission in those sonnets among the Casket 
Letters which form unmistakable proof of her complicity 
in the murder of Darnley, All this part Herr Zweig doc 
extremely well, and he sees the clue that this early environ. 
ment affords to her whole career: ‘* A’ born romanticist, 
she was, as ever, lacking in the sense of actuality,” he says— 
and it sums up Mary Stuart better than most sentences, 
He sees, too, that it was here that Elizabeth’s advantage lay 
in her life-long duel with her rival. True, Elizabeth had the 
cards in her hand after the first difficult years, but she never 
made a mistake, or gave a point away, either then or later: 
that was what was so remarkable, her inhuman self-control, 
her watchfulness, the intellect not the senses in command, 
and that was why she deserved to win, Herr Zweig’s sympathy 
and understanding for the woman in Mary is perfect ; but the 
subtiety of Elizabeth’s character, though he makes a good 
shot at it, rather escapes him and it is clear that he does not 
view her, much less of a woman and much more of a politician, 
with the same sympathy. But Elizabeth after all is a far 
rarer type; perhaps she will always be something of an 
esoteric taste. Nor is Herr Zweig’s conception of James I 
correct; he was anything but “ dull-witted,” “ devoid of 
intellectual brillianey,’ a “* humdrum ruler.” In fact he was 
too much of an intellectual to be a good ruler, his wits too 
keen to be common sense. Still, Herr Zweig is to be con- 
gratulated on having mastered the intricacies of our history 
at this time, and for the most part to have written about it 
as to the manner born. 

Miss White’s book tells once more the equally oft-told tale 
of Mary Tudor at length and in detail, conscientiously, accur- 
ately. A feature of the book is the long citations from 
original authorities, which, to a historian the most interesting 
reading in the book, are hardly likely to commend them- 
selves, insufficiently digested in the narrative, to a populat 
audience. A, L. Rowse. 


The Second Lord Halifax 


Part I. 1839-1885. By J. ©. 
12s. 6d.) 
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Viscount Halifax : Lockhart. 

(Geoffrey Bles. 
Tuere can seldom have been a less likely background to pro- 
duce a great Anglo-Catholic leader than the Wood family of 
the nineteenth century. Brought up in the heart of the Whig 
tradition, in the country-house life of the great families, the 
heir of Hickleton might have been expected to proceed to high 
office under the Crown and to earn his fame as a statesman 
in the grand manner. In fact, for te greater part of his 
ninety-two years the second Lord 1 alifa< spent his life almost 
entirely in the affairs of the Church. It was a grave decision 
for a young man, with his parertaze and his future, and in 
face of family disapproval, to accept the Presidency of the 
English Church Union in the troublous days of the ritual 
disputes. Nor was it made without sacrifice, The attitude 
which he felt bound to take up towards the attempt to sup- 
press “ law-breaking ” clergy, involved resignation of his 
appointment as Groom of the Bedchamber of the Prince of 
Wales and a breach with many natural associates. But, as 
his motto said, ° I like my choice.” There is no suggestion 
that he ever regretted it, and his whole life was henceforth 
devoted to a strenuous devotion to that cause. 
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THIS, OUR ARMY 


T/lustrated 9/6 


the ever-increasing cost 


by Captain J. R. KENNEDY 


The —— of defence has received much notoriety. But 
of our fighting services seems to be mysteriously accompanied by an ever-decreasing 
security. Captain Kennedy, who has been described by a London newspaper as one 
of the most discerning and knowledgeable war-critics to- day, rapidly surveys this field, 
explains its anomalies, the or of the Army, and its method of ‘spending its 


income of over £1,000,000 a week 





PRISONER’s PROGRESS 


by Col. S. G. PARTRIDGE I/lustrated 18]- 


~ careful, accurate and informative survey of crime and punishment at the begin- 
ning of last century. A valuable piece of research, written with learning, sympathy 
and an acid humour that goes very well with its subjeet °—Zime and Tide 





Round the WORLD for NEWS 


T/lustrated 16]- 


in 


by HARRY J. GREENW ALL 


a tells us briskly about riots and revolutions, crooks and politicians, bandits 
Corsica, smugglers in China ”"—Evening Standard “An exciting story. ... Shrewd 


comments on modern newspaper production ”—Time aid Tide 





TIME’S DELINQUENCY 


AN EASTERN 
CAVALCADE 


by Maj. LEONARD HANDLEY 15 Illustrations 16]- 


The invigorating record of a man’s life as a soldier and a traveller. CECIL ROBERTS 
wrote of this author: “ Major Handley is at heart a poet and can write like one 
“Yeats Brown without Yoga ’’—The F ‘eld (Author of Hunters’ Moon) 





On HORSEBACK thro’ HUNGARY 


by VALDEMAR LANGLET With 58 Ulustrations 18]- 


ion Langlet is our spirited guide through the sun-drenched country of the 
Magyars, where we savour the wines, the customs and the scenery, from the un que 











vantage point of a horse’s back Published To-day 
y 1 \ vy 4 
GREAT DAYS ANY LUCK ? MALAYAN 
= O24 AY, 
(with rod & gun) by by E EUGENE |] SY MPHONY 
JOHN M. MILLING CONNETT ov. ae 
“ Distinguished by a catho ind 
: N = ruld be more suggestive to = Well written. rol ee Mr. Connctt has an honest indepen le -e OW hich raise 1 
kis S! - of the wealth of in- some good tales "—Morn Post far above the le a of most globe- 
iormation and pleasure to be derived “Here is a book that ce serves on it s trotting jottings “—Swida le 
rom th ‘pages and illustrations of merits a place in every fisherman's “A series of lively pen pictures a 
this excellent book ”—Edinburgh Ev. library. . Truly a delig varias book ” mine of suggestive intormat! Ycots- 
“ ‘Illustrate d 16/- —Irish Field Illustrated 8/6 man Illustrated 18/- 





HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers) Ltd. LONDON 
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= Just Published 











‘Herr Zweig’s talents at 


high-water mark’ 
—Times Literary Supplement 


STEFAN 
ZWEIG 
The Queen of Scots 


SyLv1A Lynp says: 
By far the most interesting life of 
Mary, Queen of Scots that I have 
read’ 


‘ 





‘A profoundly interesting - book 

upon a profoundly interestmg and 

controversial subject’ 

| Howarp Spr1NG in the 
ivening Standard 

Illustrated 12/6 net 


SETON 
GORDON 
Sea-Gulls In London 


A book for every bird-lover and 
London-lover. 96 pages in photo- 
gravure 





7/6 net 





TE ET Be 


THE LETTERS OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


edited by 
G. B. Harrison, M.A. 


‘Dr. Harrison’s fascinating antho- 
logy should enable his readers to 
| obtain an accurate insight into the 
Queen's mentality ’ 

| - Liverpool Daily Post 


10/6 net 


_ RUSSIAN 
| YEAR 
Alban Gordon 


The Russian Revolution from 
1906 to the end. 

‘This thriller of real life will surely 

outlast most books on Russia’ 

| Public Opinion 

5/0 net 
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The first volume of Mr. Lockhart’s biography 
accession to the title, and therefore does not include 
narrative of more recent ecclesiastical history ; nor ‘ait 
appraise the wisdom or otherwise of the leading part which 3 
played-in the much discussed “Malines conversations, Fos al 
that.we must await the second volume, though much jj : 
will no doubt ‘be thrown upon it in the fortheoming lige 
Archbishop Davidson. The present volume -is mainly i 
paratory. When he entrusted his papers to his biographe, 
Lord Halifax asked for ‘* a book that people can read, not one 
that is all about Popery ”: and Mr. Lockhart has certainly 
given us that. It is written with great zest and freshnes 
It gives a charming picture of his home life and discreet 
companionship with the Royal family, Eton, Christ Church 
(with Pusey still dominant), and the activities of his early 
manhood. Above all, it gives us a picture of the man. With 
his whimsical humour, his irresistible charm and the depth and 
integrity of his religious character. ‘* If I should ever become 
religious *’ said the future Edward VII * I shall be of Charlie 
Wood's religion.” There have been few more surprising 
announcements. ; 

His life was secure in all external things, yet it was a cop. 
stant spiritual adventure. At times it involved real physical 
hardship, as when he took his ambulance to Sedan or nursed 
cholera in the Soho slums. Mostly it was adventure in the 
sense of giving support to unpopular religious causes—the 
foundation of the Cowley Community, harrying the Victorian 
episcopate or espousing the Catholic Movement in the parishes, 
There was a touch of Quixote about him, and a delight (which 
he shared with Charles Gore) in provocative and ** shocking” 
utterances. Yet he was, Mr. Lockhart claims, a true statesman 
in the sphere of his own chosen leadership. As to this, the 
material is not yet to hand for the formulation of a considered 
judgement. Certainly he was, what is better, a great gentleman 
and a great Christian. 

Mr. Lockhart has done his work excellently and leaves us 
eagerly waiting for the second volume, which will no doubt bea 
far harder task. F. R. Barry, 


ends with his 


Holy Beards 


The 6,000 Beards of Athos. By Ralph H. Brewster. With a 
preface by Ethel Smyth. (Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Ir is not long since the publication of a book about Mount 
Athos by a Greek-American, and another is expected soon 
Athos by a Greek-A 1 another is expected 
from the pen of an English scholar and traveller, Meanwhile 
there appears this diverting intermezzo on the same theme. 
Mr. Brewster, so Dame Ethel Smyth tells us, is a young man 
who 
“seems to have spent most of his life wandering about Europe, 
taking photographs, drinking in beauty, accumulating adventures, 
and gradually becoming master of I know not how many moden 
languages. He has lived much in Greece—paradise of the indigent 
—and if, as he tells us, it was partly curiosity as to what one may 
call the intimate family life of the 6,000 Holy Beards (concerning 
which strange reports were leaking out) that took him to Athos 
probably the romance and beauty of the place was a still mor 
potent lure. I gather his first idea was wholly photographic, thi 
writing down of the rather surprising experiences retailed in th 
following pages an afterthought.” 
The photographic idea was clearly an excellent one, and has 
resulted in forty plates, which probably include some of the 
best as well as the most amusing photographs that have ever 
been taken on Athos. No photograph could be wittier than 
that of the cook’s assistant at Lavra, better composed that 
that of a Russian monk fishing in a small mountain lake, 
more satisfactory in texture and atmosphere than that 
chapel roofs at Kafsokalyvia, and reviewers will no doubt bé 
saying that the book is worth getting for the photograplis 
alone. 

As for the text, if it is really only the result of an afte- 
thought, it is none the worse for that. It may be called @ 
cheerful, personal, and picturesque account of a visit to @ 
unique community in unique surroundings. Athos is probably 
in little danger of being overrun by tourists, if only because 
it admits only males (though hens and female cats are pe 
mitted nowadays), and any not too scholarly male propositf 
to go there might do well to take this book as a guide, for! 
contains information on the history, architecture, organisatio 
and inhabitants of the monasteries; besides some frank note 
on the rooms and food to be found in them, the sanitary 
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HATG  Coover 


He has discharged his task with simplicity and candour; and in a manner which we believe Haig 
himself would have approved.’—Winston Churchill: Daily Mail. ‘It is not possible to quote a tithe 
of all that is new and all that is revealing in this remarkable biography.’—Star. ‘More than 
adequate—clear, simple, and easily read.’— Manchester Guardian. ‘A book which I find of absorb- 
ing interest.’—The Countess of Oxford and Asquith: Sunday Dispatch. ‘Both satisfies and stimulates 

















Daily Telegraph. 








expectation.’ 
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panes 
The Fool, His Social and Literary 
Enid Welsford. 
‘One of those not very for 


authors can be sincerely thanked, and which reviewers 
can sincerely recommend.’—Morning Post. With 40 





y ae : : 

Byt On, The Years of Fame 

Peter QO ll 

evel uenne 

Byron's five gorgeous years of fame—what they meant 
for him and his companions — intimately and brilliantly 
described with the aid of material hitherto unpublished. 
A fascinating book dealing with the most dramatic 
period of a most dramatic life. J/dustrated. 15/- 





Listory 





common books which 










wlustrations. 21; 


Memories. of Racing 


and Hunting 
The Duke of Portland 


‘One despairs of doing justice to it in the space of a 
material that the story 







AGrammar of the Film 
Raymond Spottiswoode 


The first popular but systematic study of the principles 
of film technique. ‘So interesting and exciting that you 








review—such remarkable 






do not want it to end.’—TZhe Observer. With 16 almost tells itself..— Times Literary Supplement. ‘One 

illustrations. 106 of the outstanding sporting books of recent years.’ — 
i eal 

25/- 


The Field. With 83 illustrations. 











Reason and Emotion 
Professor John Macmurray 


Tn this volume the author of Freedom in the Modern 
IVorld develops his views of reason in the emotional 
life with exceptional clarity, and proceeds to the appli- 
/- cation of his general principles to problems of edu- 


cation, sex, and religion. 7/6 


T ~ 
Work and Leisure 
Eric Gill 
‘A hook that cannot be read with too much care.’ — 
Time and Tide. ‘Vf it were not for the timely protest 


of a craftsman like Mr. Gill the situation would be 
5 











black indeed.’ —Punch. 





‘ 


tand Me 


E. Graham Howe 


‘Fascinating —a medical psychologist’s analysis of the 





Janus 





George Barker 


‘A unique book —an intense passion plays like a lambent 







flame over every line. I know of no man who holds 
Mie ae ey : , neva ; See = <" we Ti . 
greater promise.’ — Time and Tide. ‘So clearly a work self. Here, at length, is a book on this theme not out 
of touch with reality..—John 0’ London’s. 7/5 





of genius.’ —Listener. 7/6 








Salar the Salmon 
Henry Williamson 


It is eight years since Tarka the Otter took the reading world by storm. Salar 





the Salmon, the successor to that wonderful book, is the thrilling, moving story 








of a five-vear-old salmon and his friends, and the fruit of a rare combination 





of eifts—the observation of the born naturalist, and the creative invention of a great story-teller. 
Published to-day. 7/0 






A book informed with the love of nature and her gallant creatures. 


FABER & FABER 





24 Russell Square 


Qe 


London, W.C.1 
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Novels of Note 


HUGH WALPOLE 
The Inquisitor 


“Magnificently successful.”—V ews 


“One of Mr. Walpole’s very best, full of excitement, 


incident, beauty.”—Glasgow Jerald. 


All at 7s. 


6d. 


EDWARD THOMPSON 
Introducing the Arnisons 


“Not only a wise and brilliant. st 


document of 
(Observer). 


great 


importance.” — GI 


“Has given me more pleasure than 


read for many years.” 


SrorM Jam 


E. M. DELAFIELD 


8s. 6d. net 


Chrontele: 


net 





a social 
GotLp 


but 
RALD 
any book I have 


SUN, 





The Provincial Lady at 
Home and Abroad 


An omnibus volume containing Miss 


Serics. 


popular 


Three 
Hlustrated by Arthur 


books 


me, 574 


Delafield’s most 


pages. 


Watts and Margaret Freeman. 


RICHMAL CROMPTON 


Quartet 


“She is well equipped 


with both 


insight, the one shrewd and the oth 
Hirton (Daily Telegraph). 


“A firm, 


Evening News. 


delightful, 


humo: 


NAOMI ROYDE SMITH 


Jake 


“This story of a musical genius is told with exquisite 


grace and skill.’—Dovucias Wes1 


er wise.” 


ly shay ed 


observation and 
JAMES 


tale.”— 





(Datiy Mail). 


“A thoroughly entertaining presentation of the pro- 
fessional (musical) life.”—Zones Literary Supplement. 


HELEN D. IRVINE 
Magdalena 


A first novel of great promise which 


a tragedy on a South 


tale, 


IAN RANKINE 





W e 
tells the story of 
\merican estate. 
told in a clear and incisive styl 


A picturesque 


Good Morning, Good 


Morning 


A romantic and witty story, with scenes laid in a 


small European 


neat, and there is 


state. 


a pleasant t 


Lhe lhalog 


such 


u 


swift and 


irony. 


Cc ois 








Just out 


A Visit to America 
by A. G. MACDONELL 


7s. Od. net 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


LL. ERD., 








LONDON 








————— 
cningpennts (‘linger in for view,” ** unmentio: 
‘worth visiting for sake of architecture”) and tt 
or absence of insect life. The attention which M 
has chosen to pay to an even more intimate side of lif 
Athos will seem to some people disproportionate, but sinegit 
macies are human and these are mildly scandalous the $s 
much to make the book entertaining. Nobody but ¢ 
prudish and uncultivated will shrink from the fact that : 
community on Athos is not absolutely innocent of Peculiarit} 
of moeurs—only obvious, it may be, to those on the looked 
for them—and even those who are bored or easily rufled 
being told of sexual habits differing from their own should be 
able, in spite of possible moments of indifference or indi 
to find much in these pages to compensate them. 
The monastic life in that remote and romantic place has g 
beauty and importance of its own, and this is made Clear } 
many of Mr. Brewster's observations and by the case histotie 
as one may call them, which he succeeded in collecting from 
the monks. The continuity and conservatism of Athos, as of 
other comparable places, suggest that it fulfils a need eve 
present in mankind. Certainly the system largely inyolye 
an “extirpation of the demands of the intelligence”: a 
curious example is the belief of a young monk who explained 
that ** Germany is going to become Orthodox very soon. The 
Iloly Fathers have prophesied it. It is said that there is poy 
a great king ruling in Germany, who slaughters all the Jews 
and the Bolsheviks. We love him for that. It is the beginning 
of the prophecy.” Yet there may be a virtue in ignorane, 
especially if it goes with “touching kindness and open. 
heartedness.’’ And there is an admirable logic in the destinieg 
of Father Savvas, former brigand and *bus-driver, who said, 
* Here vour soul is absolutely free and happy ” ; of Father 
Gabriel, who had realised that “* as a policeman he would haye 
to spend his whole existence causing misery to many good 
people, and was filled with disgust at the meanness of life”; 
of Father Athanasius, who by mischance had suffered from 
loneliness ; and of the venerable porter at Philotheou, formerly 
a gold-miner in Alaska, a victim of unrequited love who came 
to feel somehow responsible for a series of catastrophes and 
failed to find peace in making money. Clearly these indi- 
viduals found Mr. Brewster sympathetic, and they are not 
alone in that, for his lively curiosity, kindly tolerance, and 
clear and unaffected style lead one to hope that he will produce 
further books as unusual and agreeable as this one, and that 
wherever he goes he will take his camera with him. 
Witiiam Pome, 


The Waterworks 





nable,” 
1€ Presetcg 
T. Brewstey 
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Roughage. By Daniel George. (Samson Press. 3s.) 

The End of the Road. By Margaret Cropper. (Nelson. 3s. 6d.) 
Under the Eyelid. By Bryan Guinness. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 
Beelzebub, and other Poems. By R. C. Trevelyan. (Hogarth 


Press. 3s. 6d.) 
English Fantasies. 
sitv Press. 6s.) 
Fieldfaring. By Stanley Snaith. 






By J. Redwood Anderson. (Oxford Univer 


(Nelson. © 2s. 6d.) 

Ix the nineteen pages of Mr. George’s short pamphlet thereis 
much to hearten the reviewer: there is the information that 
he was with C, C. a part-compiler of The English in Love; there 
is significant observation and a recognisable personal rhythm; 
and there is the fact that he seldom tries to bludgeon the 
reader into submission by the authority and nobility of senti- 
ments inadequately expressed. His emotions, like Decembet 
water-pipes, are disordered but fortunately frozen. Wisely, 
therefore, he distrusts his own emotions and sympathises with 
those who, inwardly moved by a Christmas carol, are half 
afraid of beauty, and start up the gramophone. — Finally, 
this hard-boiled poet announces : 


















* Tf this should meet the eye of a reviewer 
who wants to be nasty 
let him not hesitate on my account.” 








Mr. George is trivial, vulgar and sometimes amusing. He 
is concise, and other poets on this list would fare badly if they 
fell into his hands : : 


“6 





A damm great bookful of poetry daunts me— 

J never could tackle Collected Works.” 

Perhaps Miss Cropper would escape, for there is a humane 
touch about Daniel George and nothing of the egregious critic 
who condemns everything too simple or too sweet for his ow® 
sophisticated palate. Miss Cropper writes unpretentiously, 
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Labour agitation in U.S.A.—Famine relief work in U.S.S.R. 
Revolution in China and Mexico—Founding Moscow Daily News 
if with help from Stalin—these are some of the experiences recorded 6 


in this autobiography of a converted revolutionary. 


Proletarian 
Pilgrimage 


John Paton 10s. 6d. net 


““Uncommonly good reading. The most 
hardened reactionary cannot fail to be 
gripped by this story of the birth and 


breeding of a revolutionary.” 
—Evening Standard. 


Sex and Temperament 


Margaret Mead 10s. 6d. net 


‘Her conclusicns are interesting and 
suggestive. She writes lucidly and gaily and 
has many strange and illuminating stories 
to tell.”"—Haroid Nicolson (Daily Telegraph). 


The Impossible Irish 


“Tom Penhaligon ”’ 5s. net 
‘“A masterpiece of sustained and witty 
invective.” —Reynolds's. 


Sons of Ishmael 


G. W. Murray 32 plates = 18s. net 


“His account of the desert Bedouin is full 
of minute detail not to be found in any 


traveller’s narrative.” —Morning Post. 


What is American 
Literature ? 


Carl van Doren 3s. 6d. net 


“A swift and suggestive résumé of all 


essential phases of American literature.” 
—Spectator. 








15s. net 


The Autobiography of 
Montaigne 


Translated by 
Marvin Lowenthal 10s. 6d. net 


“His effort at popularising Montaigne is 
made with such skiil and ingenuity that one 


forgets the editor . . ."—Richard Church 
(New Statesman). 


Power of Non-Violence 


Richard B. Gregg 10s. 6d. net 


A thorough survey of all aspects of the 
question of passive resistance in theory and 


practice. 
Christopher Columbus 
H. Houben 12s. 6d. net 


“Exciting narrative based on a mass of 
original research.” —Morning Post. 


A History of 
Musical Thought 


Donald N. Ferguson 21s. net 


“Inclusive and compact. Furnished with 
every critical apparatus.” —Spectator. 


Lectures on 
Political Economy (Vol. 1!) 


Knut Wicksell 8s. 6d. net 
The second part of Wicksell’s famous 
general treatise dealing exhaustively with 
money. 















A New Series 


THE VOICE OF SCOTLAND 


Each 5s. net 














ERIC LINKLATER 


The Lion and the Unicorn: Ihat England @ Whisky and Scotland 


has meant to Scotland. 


** Abounds in verbal high spirits and brilliant flashes 


of wit.”—Scot:man, 





ROUTLEDGE—KEGAN PAU 


NEIL M. GUNN 


A brilliantly suggestive book.” la w N S. 


* Entertaining and informative. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


OFFER 


WIBE SPREAD: 


The investor obtains a definite share in the follow- 
ing 25 British companies of the highest standing, 
and his money is spread over these securities in 
the percentages shown. 


SERIES ‘A’ 
% °% 
| Associated Portland Cement Tate & Lyle, Ltd... ° .._ .. 4% 
| Manufacturers, Ltd. .. .. 4% Wallpaper Manufacturers, Ltd. 25, 
Bank of England .......<«. 3 Commercial Bank of Australia, 
| British Match Corporation, Ltd. 3% Ltd. ein Weg ian ign Gales - 2h 
Jd. & P. Conte, 146. ... 1s MH Burmah Oi! Co., Ltd. .. .. 4% 
| Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. .. 1% Vhe Beil Telephone Co. of Canada 54, 
General Electric ani re ae ata Calcutta Electric Supply Cor- : 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd. .. 6% poration, Ltd. a aes 
Imperial Airways, Ltd. .. .. 4% A. Guinness, Son & Co., Ltd. 65, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Bank of New Zealand .. .. 2% 
; Ltd. eee 31g Johannesburg Consolidated In- ote 
mperia obacco Co. (of Great vestment Co., Ltd. 5s. os 
Britain fa Ireland), Ltd. .. 6M — African Breweries, Ltd. 442 
Marks & Spencer, Ltd. ., .. 5% Jictoria Falls & ‘Transvaal 
| Patons & Baldwins, Ltd, os om Power Co., Ltd. .._ .. . 3% 
Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd. 3%, Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd. 3 


SECURITY OF CAPITAL 


The combined net assets of these companies excced 
£350,000,000, with free reserves of more than 
£ 50,000,000. £1,000 invested in these securities 
in 1924 would now be worth £1,460.’ 


REGULAR INCOME 


The annual cash income derived from these com- 
panies during the past 11 years shows an average 
yield of approximately 5% per annum. 


MARKETABILITY 


3ritish Empire Fixed Trust Certificates can be 
realised at any time at the current Stock Exchange 
price of the constituent shares. 


TRUSTEESHIP 


Investors’ capital and dividends remain throughout 
in the hands of the Bank Trustee, which issues 
British Empire Fixed Trust Certificates and pays 
dividends direct to investors twice a year, without 
extra charge. 


2 
(Based on dividends paid by the above companies, August, 1934, 
to August, 1935; including Share Bonuses only up to 10%) 


TRUSTEE FOR THE CERTIFICATE HOLDERS: 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


British Empire Fixed Trust Certificates can be 
bought or sold through any bank or stockbroker. 
Sums of £16 upwards can be invested. Full 
particulars and literature can be obtained from 
your bank or stockbroker, or direct from the 
Managers, Fixed Trust Investments, Ltd., 160 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 7471. 





and cottagers in Westmorland. She handles a 
rhythms skilfully, and in her two long narratiy. 
contrives to imply a moral and even to turn on the waterw, 
without being goody-goody or sentimental. She is a - 
the Wordsworthian tradition, without Wordeworae ¢ r 
fundity : there is nothing in her work to interest the te 
of Mr. Auden’s or Mr. Eliot’s poetry, but there is no e 
to jeer at the people who read her poetry and are moved byj 
In the absence of any poetry which can appeal at a weal 
of widely differing levels, they are choosing wisely in byy; 
her work. : ving 
Mr. Bryan Guinness is obviously not writing for the same 
audience as Miss Cropper, but his present book has little to 
offer to more sophisticated readers. Miss Cropper is sure of 
the rhythms which suit her purpose, and she handles them 
confidently : Mr. Guinness wavers, he has something to gq 
but time after time he lapses and flounders into conventional 
rhetoric. Often he attempts to compensate for a failure of 
imagery by mere repetition. Thus, in his threnody for 
Pavlova, he tells us that the dancer’s limbs : : 


** Are dead and coffined in the silent tomb, 
Are dead as marble and will move no more.” 


Variety of 
© Poems she 


When, occasionally, he gives an image or a simile which js 
less usual, it suggests comparisons which were not intended, 
for it was meant to serve no purpose except that of superficial 
description. In ‘ Paris,” for example, he speaks of the book. 
men on the quay who “* Flap penguin-like their hands,” ]f 
is clear from poems like ‘“* Not Only Water Flows” that he 
has something of his own to say, but he jumps too readily to 
the rough prosaic approximation, and does not wait to discover 
the poetic phrase in that terrifying jungle, language. 

Mr. R. C. Trevelyan and Mr. J. Redwood Anderson are both 
persistent poets, and they write at considerable length. The 
earliest piece of verse in Mr. Trevelyan’s new collection was 
written in 1898 : it is called ‘* Trojan Captives Grinding Com 
in the Palace of Menelaus.” Others, occupying half the book, 
deal with the loves of Septimus and Acme, in lines of fourteen 
syllables. And rightly. ‘* Glaramara ” and other topics also 
receive attention. Admirers of Mr. J. Redwood Anderson will 
also have an opportunity of reading about English pools and 
mountains, for his English Fantasies include not only ten 
descriptions of ** Standing Waters ”’ (the last of them excellent) 
and a long hypothetical biography of a girl who read Dante 
in his original Tuscan, but also an account of ‘ Wheeldale 
Ghyll,” in Mr. Anderson’s blank verse : 

* the Armada came, a cloud out of the south, 

and like a cloud was scattered ; on the shores 

of Massachusetts the New World was born, 

and the o!d thrones of India shook and fell— 

and still inviolate that valley dwelt.” 
Mr. Anderson has, however, discovered it, and now provides 
us with a commentary. 
Mr. Stanley Snaith’s poems of the Lake District are well 
known to a small audience which likes good versification and 
accurate description without moralising or gushing sentiment, 
Fiéldfaring contains some of his best work ; it may last longer 
than some more ambitious volumes, and may serve as 4 
pleasant record of the district as it was before its character 
was changed by the encroachment of the Forestry Com- 
mission’s larches and Lancashire’s waterworks. 
Micuaret Roserts, 


The Coming of the Superman 
Odd John. By Olaf Stapledon. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


To understand this story of the coming of the superman, it is 
necessary, first, to suppose that living organisms are the instru- 
ments which life contrives to further the process of its own 
evolution. Different instruments will best serve its purpose at 
different periods of its creative advance; the path of evolution 
is littered with the débris of its discarded experiments, and we 
have no reason to suppose that the last in point of time, the 
human race, is final. “The view that the preparation for 
eternal happiness of a certain number of human souls vaguely 
conceived in the likeness of Nordic adults is the consummation 
for which the universe travails, is not one to which the theory 
of evolution lends countenance. We are to expect, then, the 
gradual or even sudden appearance of individuals who vary 














Charles Barker, 





so abruptly from other members of the species, that it is doubt- 
ful whether they may properly be called human at all. Thus 
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A remarkable novel which everyone should read, by one of the greatest 
English writers 


VICTORIA CROSS 


MARTHA BROWN M.P. 


A Girl of To-morrow 
Published April, 1935. 7/6. 

“ Living in the thirtieth century, Martha Brown is 
typical of her times but brilliant as an individual.” — 
Times Literary Supplement. 

“Fantastic but brilliant: women will sigh over 
it and wish they were living in the century described.” 
—wWNorthern Dispatch. 

“* Martha Brown M.P.” deals with a number of 
points worth consideration. A challenging book.” 
—Daily Mail. 

“A curious mixture of idealism and revolutionary 
moral standards. Amorous, glamorous and challeng- 
ing. —Edinburgh Evening News. 

““We recommend everyone to read ‘ Martha 
Brown M.P.’ ”—Daily Sketch. 

“* The ideas in * Martha Brown M.P.’ are worthy 
of consideration. One may not cgree with Victoria 
Cross, but she is always provocative.’’—Bristol 
Evening World. 

*** Martha Brown’ est un beau théme qui devrait étre 
certainement traduit en francais. Une ceuvre remarq- 
able aussi original que charmant.’’—L’Eclaireur. 





THE FOLLOWING WAS 
BROADCAST 


from the Cape Town radio station on 


June 6th last 


“Martha Brown is a vital, laughing figure, 
and as you read you become quite attached to 
her. She seems so splendidly alive, and you 
must admire Victoria Cross’s skill in reproduc- 
ing so much vitality on paper. Amongst other 
things, she is a Reformer, and her great idea 
is to make Merrie England really merry. It 
was a fine idea, and Martha Brown was one 
of the few people who could be guaranteed to 
make it ‘go.’ Victoria Cross presents us with 
Martha Brown as a solution of all our diff- 
culties and perplexities—a woman with a 
splendid vitality and a fine sense of freedom 
and happiness: you will enjoy reading about 
her. There is zest about this book which is 
attractive.” 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 24 WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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ROCK GARDEN 
PLANTS 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. With coloured Frontis- 
piece and 16 Plates. 7/6 net f 
“To Mr, Elliott a rock-garden 1s an exciting and 
ever-changing world, peopled with creatures lovely 
and delicate, tough and sinister, gay and frankly 
boring... . It is a book packed with entertainment, 
whether you are a gardener or not.”—Evening News. 


ROBERT BLAKE 


Sometime Commanding all the Fleets of England 
By Col. ROGER H. BEADON. With 8 Plates and 
2 Maps. 15/- net 
This life of the famous Admiral of Cromwell’s time 
is based on extensive new material, including some 
300 unpublished letters; it throws new light on the 
genesis of the Royal Navy, and is illustrated with 
fine portraits and contemporary prints. 


GRASS FOR MY FEET 


By J. VIJAYA-TUNGA. Just Ready. 6/-net 


This clever and refreshing picture of work and play 
in an idyllic Ceylon village invites comparison with 
Kenneth Grahame’s Dream Days, or, in its more 
serious aspects, with the work of Edward Thomas. 


+ Detailed Prospectus available. 
EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 


es MADDOX ST 




























Second Impression 5s. net 


The Next 
Five Years 


3y 152 influential signatories of 
all shades of political thought. 


“41 stimulating, and even provoca- 
tive, contribution to political thought.” 
—Glasgow Herald 


“The fruit of twelve months’ hard 
thinking by men of great ability and 
knowledge.” —Manchester Guardian 
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BISHOP’S MOVE 


~- UNCHANGED 


IN QUALITY 


REDUCED 


IN PRICE 
ow |/-the ounce 


Ever since we started manufacturing 
Bishop's Move, many years ago, 
our first consideration has been qual- 
ity and quality only. Our policy 
has been amply justified by an ever 
increasing demand from those men 
who look primarily for quality in 
their tobacco. 

Tn fact this demand has sO increase : 
that it enables us to reduce this rare 
old mellowed tobacco to fe the ounce 
—a price which makes it the most 


astounding smoking value SvVer offered. 


Bishop’s Move 


SPUN CUT 
TOBACC 
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Nietzsche announces the superman, Shaw the “ long liy 
> 


J.D. Beresford Victor Stott, and Mr. Olaf Stapledon Oal! Me 


John, 
Pecies, homy 
he can Contro 
he masters mathematic, 


Odd John is definitely a member of a new 5 
superior. His gestation takes eleven months : 
his own emotions and secretions ; 
at the age of five; by ten he is flooding the market With 
ingenious patents and beating stockbrokers at their 9 
game ; at fifteen he can read other.people’s minds and alt 
miracles ; at seventeen he can hypnotise protons and electrons 
and, having sent them to sleep, can tap the energy locked os 
in the atom. He is amoral: he commits incest and rei, 
human beings with as little compunction as we kill lions and 
tigers. Indeed, he regards the species, homo sapiens aM 
transitional between the animal world and humanity proper 
and finds contact with us so contaminating that he undergocg 
a period of solitude in the wilderness of the Scottish Highlands 
for the purification of his spirit. He is desperately. lonely, 
and goes in search of his own kind with whom he first estab. 
lishes telepathic communication. The other supermen are 
curiously scattered ; one is in a lunatic asylum, one is q Paris 
prostitute nearly two hundred years old, one an Egyptian 
ferryman who died thirty years ago and communicates with 
John from the past. Finally, he gathers together the mop 
amenable of the supermen, founds an island colony in the 
South Seas, arouses the interest and excites the suspicion of 
homo sapiens, whose inevitable resentment of the strange and 
the superior will, he realises, refuse to allow him and his kind 
to live unmolested, and, on the inevitable approach of war. 
ships, voluntarily destroys himself and his fellow supermen by 
blowing up the island. ‘ 

A disagreeable, disturbing, yet curiously gripping book, in 
fact, much the best Mr. Stapledon has done since his Last and 
First Men. It exhibits ir a high degree his peculiar combination 
of imaginative and intellectual qualities. Some of us can think, 
but we have not the imaginative power to clothe the bare bones 
of our thought; more of us can jmagine, but lack the intellectual 
backbone upon which to hang the creatures of our imagination, 
Mr. Stapledon can do both. He is at once philosopher and 
literary artist. 

His philosophy is peculiarly his own. He is, in the first 
place, a pessimist as regards his own species. We have, 
he holds, reached the limit of our capacities—in fact we did 
so a million years ago—and are definitely unequal to the task 
of coping with the problems which the progress of science 
has set. Hence we shall destroy ourselves through our 
moral and intellectual inability to control the powers which 
our mechanical ingenuity has won for us. No other species 
of men is likely to do any better. Human civilisations, in 
fact, may continue to succeed each other, but none can rise 
above a certain level. Hence the necessity which life is 
under of evolving a higher species. 

All the supermen have a sense of being used by a power 
outside themselves. Towards this power they feel loyalty 
and an obligation to serve its purpose. Unlike homo sapiens, 
they are oblivious of their own individual good in the service 
of something which #; greater than themselves. There 1s, 
Mr. Stapledon is insisting, a more abundant life to be lived, 
if not by our species, then by another which will rise on 
the shoulders of ours. If it were not so, the whole scheme 
of the universe would be a sorry impertinence, a bad joke 
beyond our understanding, an empty laugh braying across 
the mysteries. So far, Mr. Stap!edon is an optimist. Yet in 
the last resort pessimism reasserts itself. He has a feeling 
for the universe as a whole like that of a spectator for a 
work of art, which he has somewhere described as a “ sell- 
oblivious admiration of something other than oneself and other 
than mankind.” Whatever happens in the universe con 
tributes to the harmony of the work of art. Thus into the 
texture of Mr. Stapledon’s optimistic energetic Vitalism is 
woven a more sombre pattern, a pattern of stoic resignation 
before an incluctable fate, the resignation of a spirit which 
cannot but admire that which oppresses it. Either philosophy 


is tenable, but I doubt if they are tenable together. Odd 
John says that his task is to “advance the spirit.” But 


‘ 


why “advance the spirit” in a universe in which it is ulti- 
mately doomed ? Of Mr. Stapledon as a novelist I have no 
space to write. His powers are adequate to the task of 
imaginatively expressing his philosophy. This, I think, is 
as much as he himself would wish to claim for them. 








C. E. M. Joan. 
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FOUR HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 


In October, 1535, there was published 
the first Bible printed in English—the 
version prepared by Miles Coverdale, 
and thus for four hundred years the | 


English-speaking races have had _ the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment in their own language. The in- 
fuence of the English Bible is incapable 
of measurement, for it has permeated 
the national thought and character to 
the very core. “It is part of the 
national mind, and the anchor of the 


® +9 
national seriousness. 


In such a day as this we may well 
tun to the Bible ourselves, and take 
our part in sending it out to all the 


world. 
Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















DR. 


BARNARDO’S 


| HOMES 
| ANNUAL 2/6 APPEAL. 





Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making their Annual 
| Appeal for 400,000 Half-Crowns for food for 
their creat family of 8,300 boys and girls and 
babies, the largest family in the world. Over 
25,000 meals have to be provided every day. 


PLEASE SEND THEM 
2/6 
to feed the children. 


pavable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund,” and 
: 


Cheques, etc., 
crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 22 Barnardo House, 








MY BANDIT HOSTS 
by TINKO PAWLEY 
The terrifymg experiences of a young brid who 


was kidnapped by Chinese bandits. Illus. 16s. 


SOLDIER in THE SUN 
by Captain S. E. GC. PONDER 
Travels and adventures in little-known Arabia, the 
snake-ridden jungles of Africa, naughty hill stations 

in India and mandarins’ houses in China. 


Illus. 16s. 


| GUARDED KINGS 


The Memoirs of a Political Police Officer 
by Ex-Detective-Inspector BRUST 
Here are glimpses of notable Crowned Heads, including 


Kings Edward VII, Alphonso, Carlos, Manoel, etc. 
Tilus. 18s. 


GREAT AFRICAN 
MYSTERIES. 3a im. 


by LAWRENCE G. GREEN 


* An engrossing book. The contents will be found fully to 
justify the most sanguine expectations.” 


—D. Telegraph. Illus. 18s. 


CANNIBAL COUSINS 
by JOHN H. CRAIGE 


Intensely interesting experiences among the natives of Hai:i. 


12s. 6d. 


BESTANLEY PAUL & CO. 


| NO WONDER 
| HE'S SMILING 



































Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 





TAKE A SUNSHINE TOUR! 


| CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
| TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


Nov. 29, Dec. 13 and 27, 1935. Jan. 10, 1936. 
| Reduced Return Fares to Capetown, 
| £90 first class ; £60 second class ; £30 tourist class. 


" ‘ “oy eee 
Fares to rs ifrican Ports or 


ROUND AFRICA TOURS. 


Dec. 28, 1935, and Jan. 3, 1936, from London. 








Fares for the round voyage, 
£105 first class; £50 tourist class. 


CHRISTMAS TOURS TO MADEIRA. 


Dec. 13 and 20, 1935, from Southampton. 
Reduced Return Fare, £20 first class. 








Write tilustvated folders tc 
Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
West End Agency :, 125 Pall. Mall, S.W.1, or Agents. 


UNION-CASTLE, 


LINE 
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Fiction 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


A Murder Makes a Man. By William Walsh. (Longman. 83s. 6d.) 
Up in the Hills.- By Lord Dunsany. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Here Lies a Most Beautiful Lady. By Richard Blaker. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.) "a 

Five Men Go to Prison. By Ralph Straus. (Chapman and 
Hall. 8s. 6d.) 


River Niger. 7s. 6d.) 


A Murder Makes a Man is an extraordinarily puzzling book. 
It is offered by the publishers as a novel by “ the Catholic 
Dreiser,’ which purports to mean that Mr. Walsh has inter- 
preted life by values other than those of Dreiser and the 
Naturalists. The challenge is exciting, and so, indeed, is the 
novel, though not in the usual sense of the word. It deals 
with a murderess and her paramour, both Catholics ; she is 
sentenced to a limited term of imprisonment, he to death, 
commuted to life-imprisonment. But there, about a fourth 
of the way through, is where Mr. Walsh really begins, and for 
the remainder of the book his sole interest is in the rehabilita- 
tion of the spiritual life of the convict Stephen Wieskievicz. 
It does not sound very “exciting,” baldly stated like that, 
but by playing tennis between the in-jail and out-of-jail 
subjectivity and objectivity, and by having as little subjecti- 
vity as possible, and by letting us follow this spiritual adven- 
ture through the life of the chaplain, and a girl friend of 
Stephen, and the lovable Jew who helps them both, by 
holding, ‘that is, a balance of interest between more lives 
than Stephen’s—though all well connected—he does hold 
us in alert emotional partnership with his own interest in this 
aspect of a human being’s life. And since no one will say that 
it is not an important and interesting aspect, and because 
Mr. Walsh is a writer of adequate skill, the result is a novel 
entirely out of the ordinary. 
, Yet it is a puzzling book, because, in effect, Mr. Walsh is 
not really interested in passion and murder, and his murderess 
is, in the matter of the murder, of an incredible psychology. 
Mr. Walsh is, briefly, only partially interested in the human 
side of life. One of the best things in the book, for example, 
is the scene when the philanthropic Jew, Kaplan, is asked 
by the convict to buy him a crucifix: one realiy wonders 
if Mr. Walsh quite sees the humorous side of this incident 
at all, for though he handles it as a very interesting incidental, 
one has the uneasy feeling that what he is really eager to get 
on to is the point where the Jew will take the crucifix in his 
hands and begin to philosophise. And yet his priest, his little 
convent, his old women in the home—all the more lyrical 
aspects of life, all that he is really partial to in life—is very 
touching. I am afraid there is a sectarian bias here, or a 
moral censorship, which, though kept well in hand, peeps out 
in such sneers as that which gives to the antagonists of his 
partialities such qualities as ** miserly dispositions, a meagre 
birth-rate, and a preference for dogs over babies.” Still, it 
is one of those books one wants to lend around wholesale 
in search of opinions, and that it arouses so much critical 
curiosity is surely a sign that it raises live questions. 
(Purely on points of detail were safety-razors common in 


By Simon Jesty. (Boriswood. 


1907 2? Was psycho-analysis popularly known then? Was 
there bitter anti-clerical feeling in Mexico under Diaz? The 


church and state controversy always existed, but I have the 
idea that it was not until the Socialist Revolution of 1910 
and after the death of Madero that it became really acute. 
In a novel with a historical progression such details jar.) 
Every novelist has to adapt his genius to his material, and 
when we turn from Mr. Walsh’s 3 to 1 interest in the super- 
natural, to Lord Dunsany’s 3 to 1 interest in the fantastic 
we are actually watching another aspect of a similar problem. 
For Up in the Hills deals with material that at first sight seems 
very tough wood for Lord Dunsany’s delicate chisel. It is 
the period of the Trish * Civil War” and the hero, or rather 
the anti-hero (since it is a kind of picaresque novel), is one 
Mickey Connor, the guerilla Jeader of an illegal army led by 
one Patsy Hefferman, and later with the legal army of the 
Free State; from this Lord Dunsany has to extract the stuff 
on which he will play lightly with his resourceful, inventive, 
volatile imagination. If Lord Dunsany were not a poet—if, 
that is to say, he were a George Birmingham—he could farce 
it to his heart’s content. But it is his great charm that he 
xlways has an anchor in reality, like a very long and very light 


mooring-rope to a very bright balloon, and his hum 


. : i E our } 
farce. So, while his ingenuity has a grand day-out ‘es ay 
Mickey into and out of a variety of scrapes, his intense 


cannot prevent us from getting now and again a Nasty sm 
of blood until we wonder a little whether this is all quite j 
the best of good taste. However, a reviewer is not an 
and readers with a more angelic indifference to grim a 
cations may be better fitted to get the proper kind of fun. F 
of this light-hearted and charming saga by one of the very “a 
modern Irish writers who can still, with Lever, be 
without being satirically cruel. : 

Yet a third novelist for whom the straight story of events 
appears to be either of inadequate interest, or, more likely 
of inadequate subtlety. Here Lies a Most Beautiful Lady 
suggests the metaphor of musical undertones; one strike 
a chord and in dying it produces an echoing tone of slightly 
altered pitch—and in reading this novel one realises presently 
that one is never hearing the original tone note at all byt 
always the fainter echo. Ostensibly this novel deals with 
the life of J. J. Billiter, who has married a “ verray parfit 
gentil * maid whom he drags all over the world in his adyen. 
turing for furs, oil, timber, revolution, or gold, in Canada 
Mexico, or the Carpathians : but in fact it is the novel of Hester 
Billiter, and when the note of J. J. is struck what we really 
hear is the undertone of Hester. It is reality at the remove 
of a very delicate echo, so that one enjoys the manner of this 
novel at least as much as and probably more than the layish 
material. Sometimes this reticent method goes much too far, 
and in these days of swift readers many will find an annoyance 
in its allusiveness. The total effect is of a picture seen 
through a milky light, a conversation or a melody heard 
muffled by distance, sweet in tone but definitely very cloudy 
and indistinct. , 

There is nothing in the least cloudy about Mr. Ralph 
Straus’s Five Men Go to Prison, and there is here no question 
of an author evading a straightforward story : he revels in 
it, “in fact,” taking a simple burglary and recounting step 
by step the process of detection and conviction. But circum. 
stantial reality is always exciting when presented with a live 
interest, and this narrative boldly exploits that kind of 
interest without caring a rap for artistic recreation. This 
is not to say that Mr. Straus is not a craftsman of the most 
able kind. On the contrary, he knows perfectly well, like 
the astute craftsman he is, that artistic recreation is exactly 
what is not wanted here, just as he knows that what he has 
written is no more a novel than a volume in a ‘ Famous Trials 
Series’ could be called a drama; but, for all that, a Famous 
Trial can be very dramatic and this book which is no novel 
makes an excellent yarn, 

And lastly the liqueur—River Niger, to be sipped, for a 
gulp will poison. Full of wisecracks like Oscar Wilde in a 
nightmare : 

‘ Business with the capital B—the B in most men’s bonnets.’ . .. 
‘The Godsips died of parallel strokes.’ . . . ‘Kiss? What, ‘im? It 
would be like throwing kisses into a toob station till he puts his 
teeth in.’ . . . ‘Deptford in those days consisted of flat-chested 
houses coughing romance on to the pavement.’ . . . ‘Finding that 
to tell the truth would be uncivil, Burgundy let it lie.’ 
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These sample bottles give the flavour. As to the style, 
which seems intent on revealing as little information as 
possible : 

‘She is a permanent orchestra, rendering the tonal symphony 
of the slave trade against the full-blooded lascivious background ot 
Dahomey. That beauty at which men catch their breath, that rere- 


dos to the chancel of Venus, is a filigree of death-music caught 
suddenly in a veil of most sensitive flesh.” 

And as to the story? Well, with a style like that who 
could know what the story is about ? And no reviewer should 
be asked to read such a book twice in a fortnight, and I 
refuse to. Besides, I repeat. it is a liqueur, not a beer. The 
late T. E. Lawrence said all that was necessary about it in 
two lines—though, being an Irishman, he couldn't stop 
inside two pages more : 


*“It is too tenuous, too dispersed, too omnivorous. 

But good, very, very good.” 

To know how a book can be both “ too-too ” and * very good” 
one must read River Niger, for there is not (I had almost said, 
I hope) another like it. 


Too-too, in fact. 
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B Visiting oo 
Gibraltar’, i” Medays 
(osablanca™, From 
Teneriffe ~~ 7M. 24 Gns. 
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inom seuruanaPTor DEC. 22"4 

by ke ss."CAP_ ARCONA™ 
27,560 tons. 

most beautiful ships afloat 


te of social rooms extending 
length of the Promenade Deck. 


One of the 
Magnificent Sul 
over the entire 


Spacious cabins, many with private bath 
a 46gns.). Full sized Tennis Court. Tiled 
eimming Pool. Electric lifts to all Decks. 


WHY NOT JOIN THE HAPPY 
PARTY FOR NEW YEAR’S 
FESTIVITIES IN MADEIRA. 


HAMBURG SOUTH AMERICAN LINE. 
General Agents: Stelp and Leighton, Ltd., 

London, E.C.3. Mon. 4361. 

J. D. Hewett & Co., Ltd., 

Agents. 


10 Fenchurch Buildings, 
” ‘West End Agency: 
I, (Lower) Regent Street, S.W.L, or Local 








AMBURG SOUTH AMERICA 
» SEE 


SOUTH 
" AFRICA 


THIS WINTER 

* THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
INCLUSIVE TOURS 








* 
FROM £1 PER DAY 
53 DAYS FOR £53 
* England back to England, return 
p es hotels, meals, drives, 
tra rs, etc. 
This is but one of the many winter 
* sunshine tours contained in our 


NEW PROGRAMME 
* TOURS IN S. AFRICA.” 


ite, call or ’phone for a copy. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd.. 


81 PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Gros. 2873), and Branches. 








Rave 


ROUND 
Regular Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 


between San ‘rancisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, E.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 
For full particulars apply to: 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Squares, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN, 2227. 


or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS, 











Round Voyages 


Irs equable climate no doubt provides 
the principal reason why New Zealand 
attracts so many visitors during our winter 
months, but it is only partly that which 
keeps them there when they arrive, since 
no one ever pays this Dominion a visit 
without being enchanted by the sight of its 
fjord, lake and mountain scenery. New 
Zealand is veritably a blend of Norway, 
Switzerland and Italy packed into a part 
of the globe where the temperature is ever 
agreeable. From this country it can be 
reached either by the Suez Canal and 
Australia or by the Panama Canal. Vessels 
of the Shaw, Savill and Albion line ply 
the Panama route, which is the shorter, 
and take slightly over a month for the 
voyage. It is possible by this line to make 
the return passage and spend a month 
touring the New Zealand coast at the low 
inclusive cost of £112. Nearly 100 days are 
spent on the complete tour. Sailings are 
available this year from Southampton on 
November Ist and December 28th. 


* * * 


and Bucknall line also 
offers a “round voyage” ticket at in- 
clusive rates this winter which will be 
available for the ‘City of Exeter,’ leaving 
London on December 14th, and for the 
‘City of Nagpur’ on January 11th. Both 
steame:s call at Madeira on the way to and 
from Capetown, and other ports visited are 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Durban and 
Lourenco Margues. The return from 
Lourenco Marques is by the same route, 
the same homeward ports being called at. 
The tour cecupies 65 Gays and the first-class 
ticket costs £80. Shore excursions at each 
port may be undertaken by arrangement 
and at small cost and the vessels may be 
used at all times to avoid hotel expendi- 
ture. 


The Ellerman 


* * * 


The regular sailings of the Harrison line 
also offer opportunities for an inexpensive 
sea holiday in a warm winter climate. Its 
steamers leave London every fourth week, 
making for the West Indies and British 
Guiana. Remaining dates of departures 
this year are November 15th and Decem- 
ber 13th. Outward ports of call will be 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Barbados, Grenada, 
Trinidad, Demerara; Trinidad, Grenada, 
Barbados and St. Lucia will be visited on 
the homeward journey and possibly the 
Windward and Leeward Islands, This 
Round Tour will occupy approximately six 
weeks and cost £64, 

* * * 


For those interested in touring South 
America, there are numerous sailings by 
3ritish and foreign liners from this country. 
The best known are by the Blue Star line 
and Royal Mail lines and particulars of 
their tours will be fully dealt with in a 
later issue. Vessels of the Hamburg-South 
America line also call at our ports— Dover 
or Southampton. A ‘Round Tour” 
special fare is offered on this company’s 
* Antonio Delfino’ stopping at Dover on 
December 22nd: This boat will visit 
Lisbon, Madeira, Rio de Janciro, Santos, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires and return by 
the same route, reaching Dover again on 
February 15th. The minimum fare (Dover 
to Dover) is £85 for the full distance to 
Buenos Aires or £83 to Montevideo, £77 to 
Santos and £74 to Rio de Janeiro. The 
tour takes 55 days. Slight adjustment of 
charges is necessary if a longer stay in South 
America is undertaken. A shorter journey 
of only 34 days’ duration, yet covering almost 
the same itinerary, is available by the ‘Cap 
Arcona,’ leaving Southampton on January 
22nd. The fares are £101 first-class and £52 
second-class. A stay of three days will be 
made at Buenes Aires or one of ten days is 
possible for disembarking at 
Rio de Janeiro. 


passengers 





Current Travel News 


WEST 


INDIES 





Winter away in warmth and LAS PALMAS 
sunshine cruising with the 
modern 20,000 ton liner, TRINIDAD 
CURACAO 
DUCHESS of ‘cums 
RICHMOND J samaica 
“ A Ship of Ducal Splendour.” MIAMI 
First Class Only. BAHAMAS 
Limited Membership. BERMUDA 
Special features of this, the 
longest and finest West Indies PUERTO ° 
~ Florida Cruise of the Season RIC 
include :— CUBA 
WARM SOUTHERLY ROUTE OUT 
VIA LAS PALMAS; HOME VIA MARTINIQUE 
MADEIRA; AMPLE TIME ASHORE BARBADOS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL EXPLORATION 5 MADEIRA 


TWO DAYS AT MIAMI; TWO 
DAYS AT LERMUDA. 


From Southampton 23rd January 1935. 
Minimum Rate: 90 Guineas. 


BOOK NOW! 


Write for further particulars, 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
~ TRAVEL SYSTEM 





62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), S.W.1. 103 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.3., or Local Agents Everywhere. 














CITY GF EXETER 


S.S. 
from London DEC. 14, 1935 
S.S. CITY OF NAGPUR 
from London JAN. 11, 1936 
Calling at 
CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON, NATAL AND 
LOURENCO MARQUES 
residence on board at all 
ports of call. 


includes 


Fare 


Steamers specially designed, constructed 


and equipped for service in’ southern 
latitudes. No inside rooms. Spacious decks 
and public apartments. Perfect service 


and irreproachable cuisine. 
NO HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For fuil particulers epply 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL S.S. Co. Ltd. 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3, 
Or Local Agente 
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Use it for one week and you will al- 
ways shave thus. That is why we 
gladly offeryou aseven-day free trial 


tube. You will be delighted with the 


comfort and -efficiency of this 


perfected shaving cream. Large 
tubes 1s. 6d. of all chemists. 


MTTINCR TERE REP 


Shaving becomes a morning joy 
with Parke-Davis, for your ~ 
beard is softened and yaur skin 
is soothed. Write for a week’s 
free supply to Box 113/34, 
Euthymol!, 50, Beak Street, W.1, 
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ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


is now prepared to receive from 


individual depositors up to 


£500 


on Deposit 
to bear Interest at the rate of 


1° 
2:/. 


NET and FREE of INCOME TAX 


The £5,003 is subject to the 
condition that the inciv dual holding, includicg 
eny shareholding, 





maximum of 
coes not exceed this total 

Q 
Address your 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 


Managing Director—SIR HAROLD BELLMAN 
ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET LONDON - 


enquiries to 


N-W:1 
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Current Literature 


PAUL CEZANNE 
By Gerstle Mack 


At last someone has taken the trouble to collect 1 
known facts about Cézanne’s life and put them tagelle hi 
a-single biography. Mr. Mack has apparently done his me 
thoroughly and his biography (Cape, 25s.) is ‘likely to — 
standard for a long time. The book is based on a com me 
of all the well-known biographies by Gasquet, Vollard 
others, but it is supplemented by much material either pai 
unpublished or only available scattered through differ? 
periodicals. Mr. Mack has discovered a great many Ri 
letters, partly in the possessiou of Cézanne’s friends and on 
in what the blurb on the wrapper calls the Bibdlioth : 
Naturale. To this he has added the results of conversatites 
with many who knew Cézanne or had information about him 
by oral tradition. The result is much new light on obscure 
passages in the painter’s life, particularly on his relations With 
Zola, who appears a much more agreeable character here than in 
Vollard’s brilliant caricature. The breach between. the two 
men is fully discussed and it is shown that the publication of 
L/Oeuvre had less to do with it than is generally imagined, 
The most moving chapter is that. devoted to the enchantine 
Pére Tanguy, the most sympathetic of all the Impressionists 
benefactors. Mr. Mack’s book is therefore valuable, but like 
all standard biographies it lies a little heavy on the stomach, 
The detail sometimes drowns the outlines, especially in the 
earlier part, and in the end the reader is left impressed but hot 
absolutely clear. The analyses of Cézanne’s style are unpre- 
tentious and sensible rather than epoch-making. The plates 
are—God be praised—in half-tone, but are a little exaggerated 
in their contrast of black and white. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF. MONTAIGNE 
Selected by M. Lowenthal , 


One opens with deep misgivings Mr. Lowenthal’s book, The 
Autobiography of Montaigne (Routledge, 10s. 6d.). The idea 
of an Everyman's Montaigne, reduced to the level of .popular 
taste, is repulsive, and it would seem an almost criminal act 
to cut about, rearrange, select and edit an author whose entire 
work was devoted to depicting himself. To know Montaigne 
one must read all the Essays and read them carefully. To do 
less, to say ** such and such a passage is irrelevant to the real 
Montaigne ’” would seem to be an insult, when the author 
himself has told us that his aim in every passage is to display 
his inmost self to the world. An Everyman’s Montaigne must 
also be a complete, unexpurgated, unabridged Montaigne. 
All these ideas beset the reader at first sight of Mr. Lowenthal’s 
volume, and they are at once confirmed by some minor points : 
no sources are given for the separate passages which appear to 
be patched up from different essays and jumbled together 
without warning ; and, secondly and far more importantly, 
Florio’s translation is abandoned and instead a sort of 
modernised Cotton is used. According to the rules, therefore, 
Mr. Lowenthal should have produced an odious book, and yet 
in actual fact the result is rather successful. After all, a 
selection is useful, as we have not all time to read the Essays 
from beginning to end, and the Diary is not easily accessible 
in English. The translation has the advantage of making 
Montaigne seem nearer to us than he is in Florio, and in fact 
it strikes a happy mean between the austere and the chatty. 
The selection and grouping is well done, and the passages 
chosen present a coherent portrait of the author. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
By Alexander Henderson 


Mr. Alexander Henderson's study of Mr. Aldous Huxley 
(Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) will be more valuable to those 
who are unfamiliar with Mr. Huxley’s work than to those who 
are already well acquainted with it. It offers an excellent 
and systematic introductory guide to Mr. Huxley's fiction, 
essays and stories, with chapters on his life and his general 
thought, and very thoroughly and fairly describes his achieve- 
ments in the various literary media which he has adopted. 
To those who do not require such a guide, Mr. Henderson has 
not much to offer. Little of his criticism is either novel or 
profound, he is—rather disastrously in dealing with a writer 
like Mr. Huxley—somewhat insensitive to the diversity of the 


verbal functions of language, and his infinite reverence for 
his subject sometimes proves destructive of objective analysis. 
A useful and otherwise complete bibliography omits to record 
the introduction contributed by Mr. Huxley to Mr. Alderton 
Pink’s A Realist Looks at Democracy (Benn, 1930). 
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1935 MOTOR EXHIBITION 


by JOHN PRIOLEAU 
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OLYMPIA Grand Hall Stand 96 Annexe Stand 161 





~The Austin Mayfair Limousine —price at works £650 


A GENTLEMAN’S CARRIAGE 
dignified and luxurious 


AND YOU CAN INVEST IN THE AUSTIN MAYFAIR LIMOUSINE FOR £650! 


In designing this six-cylinder limousine, Austin The equipment includes 


wide-vision windows. 


——— a a om 





have created a truly fine car characteristic of 
British coacheraft at its best. It has a quiet 
dignity, spaciousness, elegance of line and quality 
of fit ish which make it a remarkable investment 
in the field of luxury cars. A full seven-seater 
with unusually ample head-leg-and-elbc w-room 
for long-journey comfort, it has generous doors ard 


best selected hide upholstery, adjustable partition 
between the driving and rear seats, central and side 
arm-rests, side draught deflectors, interior visor and 
lights, electric telephone, pile carpets, sheepskin 
rug, Triplex glass and Smiths’ ‘Jackall’ Hydraulic 
Jacks. The Mayfair can also be had in the 
form of a handsome Landaulet, at the same price. 


Other models in the Austin range include the Sixteen and Lighteen h.p. saloons ranging in price from £298 to 


‘ 


£348 (with Hayes Self Selector Transmission £50 extra) ; the Light Twelve-Fours and Twelve-Sixes ranging 


from £188 to £305; The Ten-Four—a favourite small 


and the 


famous Seven priced as low as £102.10.0. 


ms 


family car in six different types from £158 to £215, 


You buy a car—but you invest in an 


AUSTIN 


BUY A CAR MADE IN 


ed, Birmingham and 479 Oxford Street, London. 


London Service Depots: 12, 16a 


UNITED KINGDOM 


p. Holland Park, W.11. 


THE 
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7 and 10 h.p. North Row, W.1 
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HERE is no doubt that the Motor Show of 1936 is a 
really interesting one. Decided progress has been made 
in a number of important directions, the chief of which are 
body accommodation and .better designed and built bodies, 
more powerful engines and quieter running. 
The absolutely new cars are all- of considerable interest 
and all, with one exception, come from old-established 
factories. One of the most interesting is of course the new 














| 
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}2-cylinder Rolls-Royce, to be known as the Phantom III. 
Apart from the fact that it is a beautifully designed chassis 
and represents the latest attempt to provide the most luxurious 
travel possible, it will be of special interest to motorists all 
over the world because it is the first time for something like 
thirty years that the Rolls-Royce firm have produced a car 
of a design radically different from that of its predecessors. 

Ihave an idea that they did actually build a 12-cylinder some 
years ago, but I cannot remember that it was in production 
for long, if at all. The new car is a 50 h.p., the engine con- 
sisting of two six-cylinder 25-h.p. engines set in a “ V,” the 
angle being 60 degrees. The front wheels are independently 
sprung, the four-speed gear box has all its gears silent including 
the reverse, and top, third and second are synchro-meshed. 
The engine has self-adjusting tappets, the steering has been 
lightened and given a larger lock, and while the wheel base 
is eight inches shorter than that of Phantom II there is no 
reduction in the length of the body. The Rolls-Royce system 
of centralised chassis lubrication is retained as well as the 
automatic shock absorbers, the tension of which can be 
varied at any moment by hand. A car on the stand which 
will draw a good deal of attention is the limousine by Hooper 
in grey and black, all the fittings of which are of untarnishable 
metal, This car has a system of central heating. The other 
Phantom III is a blue and silver touring limousine of very 
attractive appearance. 

Daimlers have produced a new light Straight Eight, which 
isa lighter edition of the chassis produced about a year ago. 
There is no change in any important feature of the design 
and it and the larger model are more or less identical. A 
black and chromium sports saloon is mounted on the chassis, 
the price being £995, while a very fine Hooper limousine on 
the heavier Straight Eight costs £1,510. The Riley Company 








have brought out something entirely new in their V-8 18 h.p. 
This isa car of which a high performance is expected, com- 
bined naturally with great smoothness of operation. It is 
shown in the Kestrel Six light saloon form priced at £450 
and is certainly one of the most attractive exhibits in the 
Show. Another entirely new car is the Talbot Ten which 
has a 4-cylinder engine with a cubic content of 1184.5c.c. 
and a tax rating of £7 10s. It is plainly designed as a fast 
car, the claimed maximum being 70 m.p.h. Among the 
points on which special emphasis is laid is the wide vision 
afforded the driver due in part to the slope of the wind-screen 
and also to the two frameless windows which extend the 
full length of the body on either side. ‘The back window is 
comfortably large. 

The new Armstrong Siddeley is the model known as the 
Twelve Plus which is not, however, a merely larger edition 
of the normal Twelve. The engine has overhead valves and 
8 rated at 13.8 h.p. A point of interest on the stand is a 
clutch which is now fitted between the engine and the self- 


New Cars at Olympia 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 








A “ Barker” Saloon Limousine on a Rolls-Royce Phantom I, Chassis 


changing gear box on the Siddeley Special. At the other 
end of the price and power scale is the Jowett. After having 
been content to build the famous flat 2-cylinder for something 
like thirty years, without radical alteration, the Company 
has now produced a 10 h.p. 4-cylinder on the same design. 
This car will not, however, take the place of the 7 h.p. but 
supplement it. As in the case of most of the Jowetts, the 
lines of the coachwork are attractive and the accommodation 
is remarkably good for the size and power of the car. The 
fashionable outline has been adopted with the sharply sloped 
radiator. Of the eight Wolseleys shown, five can be called 
new, the 16, 21 and 25 h.p., models which are known as 
* Super.” The engine design differs from that of the pre- 
ceeding models in having the overhead valves operated by 
push rods instead of by an overhang camshaft. Another 
new British ear is the 3} litre Alvis, the biggest Alvis yet 
built. It is shown as a chassis and with coach work and is 
well worth prolonged inspection for the cleanliness of its 
design. It is claimed that some 100 h.p. is developed at 
3,600 revolutions and that 90 m.p.h. is well within its capa- 
bilities. 

Another entirely new car is the new M.G. 2 litre model 
which sells at the remarkably low price of £375. There are 
many interesting points in the chassis, including specially easy 
brake-adjustment, chassis lubrication by grouped leads on 
either side of the dash, twin silencers and an exceptionally 
stoutly designed frame. The body of the sports saloon looks 
particularly lcw but in point of fact there seems to be ample 
head room. There is a new Ford V8 of 22 h.p. (at the Albert 
Hall) built entirely in England. This is practically the same 
ear as the larger V8, having the same accommodation. The 
tax is £16 10s. Lastly there is the new car, the product of 
Trojan, Ltd., called the Mastra. This has what must be an 
absolute novelty in the shape of a 6-cylinder two stroke 
engine. It is, like the Trojans, rear driven. Finally there 
are the three new “ Flying,” Standards, of 12, 16 and 20 h.p. 

These are the principal new British cars. On the continental 
and American side, there is the new Fiat, called the “ 1500,” 
of which a report will shortly appear in The Spectator. This 
interesting car has what is known as a “ spine” frame, that 
is a single main frame without side members, something 
in the style of the famous Austro-Daimler tubular chassis 
which appeared a few years ago. It has a very short stroke 
engine and high gear ratio. There is independent front 
wheel suspension and the design of the chassis allows of 
exceptionally comfortable coachwork. Citroén is showing 
two new models, the Sports Twelve and Fifteen, both of which 
have front wheel drive and are constructed on the same lines 
as the “* Super” Twelve which appeared a year or so ago. 
The Fifteen saloon which costs £345 is a seven-seater. Another 
interesting foreign car is the super-charged Alfa-Romeo which 
has independent suspension to all four wheels, the system 
being by torsion bars on the same principle as that used in 
the Citroén. These, then, are the genuinely new cars. What 
may be called modified new cars, that is models which, while 
remaining nominally the same, have been noticeably changed 
by the inclusion of new points of design, are the Humbers 
and Hillmans. These are both fitted with what is known as 
** Evenkeel”’ independent front wheel suspension and in 
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OPEN SAME HOURS, SAME TIME 


AS OLYMPIA, LONDON 


October 17th to 26th 10.a.m. to 10 p.m. 





SEE THE VAUXHALL OLYMPIA REPLICA EXHIBIT AT ANY OF THESE TOWNS:— 


ABERDEEN John Jackson, Bonaccord 
St. BIRMINGHAM Prestaze Ltd., 
Suffolk St. BOURNEMOUTH Grand 
Parade Motors Ltd., The Square. 
BRISTOL Welch & Co. Ltd., R2dcliff 
St. CAMBRIDGE Murkett Bros., 
Huntingdon Rd. CARDIFF N. W. 
Nash & Co., City Rd. DERBY G. S. 
Oscroft & Co., Derwent St. 
DORKING E. J. Baker & Co., Ltd. 
EASTBOURNE Mansfield Ltd., 17 
Cornfield Rd. EDINBURGH S.M.T. 
Co., Ltd., 71 Lothian Rd. 
FOLKESTONE Martin Walter Ltd., 
Sandgate Rd. GLASGOW 





were the crowds . . 
Vauxhall products in comfort. 


Car in! its: class.. 12 hh. 
De Luxe Saloon £225. 





Vauxhall 


Western Motor Co., 117 Berkeley St. 
GLASGOW S.M.T. Co., 39 West 
Campbell St. HOVE Stoneham Ltd. 
Western Rd. IPSWICH Egertons 
Ltd., Northgate. LEEDS Rowland 
Winn Ltd., . County Garage. 
LEICESTER Batchelor, Bowles & Co., 
London Rd. LIVERPOOL Garlic, 
Burrell & Edwards, Renshaw St. 
LOMDON Shaw & Kilburn Ltd., 
Gt Portland St. LUTON Shaw & 
Kilburn Ltd., Dunstable Rd. 
MANCHESTER Graham Bros. Ltd., 
Peter St. NEWCASTLE Adams & 
Gibbon Ltd. St. Thomas St. 


Replica 


THE SAME CARS IN 
THE SAME COLOURS AND 
THE SAME UPHOLSTERY 
.. but without the crowds 


@ So popular was the Vauxhall stand at Olympia last year . . . so great 
. that many visitors found difficulty in examining 
Hence the idea of these 34 Replica 
Exhibits, which are being staged at certain Vauxhall Distributors’ premises 
throughout the country. 


In every way these will be exact replicas of the Vauxhall Exhibit at 
Olympia. The same cars ...in the same colour schemes... and the 
same upholstery .. . but without the crowds. 


SEE the new Vauxhall Big Six with its handsome new frontal appearance. 
TRY “ Body Conformity ”’ seating—the most comfortable driver’s seat ever 


yet devised—z2o h.p. or 27 h.p. Saloon £325. Wingham Cabriolet £395. 
Tickford Drophead Coupe £365. 


SEE the famous Vauxhall Light Six with Independent Springing. This 
is the car that has changed Riding into Gliding and is the most popular 
p. or 14 h.p. Standard Saloon (12 h.p.) £205. 
Coupe £245. 


NEWPORT, 1.0.W. Canning Day Ltd. 
NOTTINGHAM G. S. Oscroft & Co., 
Castle Boulevard.OXFORD City Motor 
Co., Gloucester St. PETERBOROUGH 
Murkett Bros., Bridge St. 
PLYMOUTH Allen & Barker, Park St. 
PORTSMOUTH United Service 
Garage, FRESTON Barton Motors, 
Ltd., Corporation St. READING Gt. 
Western Motors, Station Road, 
SHREWSBURY Vincent Greenhous. 
SOUTHAMPTON Perrins Motor 
Garazes, London Rd. SWANSEA 
Nelson Garages, Northampton Place. 
TAUNTON C. Allen & Son, Ltd. 


Catalogues on request from Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton. 
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Family 


JHE new cars for the very large 
| family or family owners are 
certainly attractive. Taking a useful 
maximum price of £300 with a mini- 
mum of say £200, there are the three 
Rovers, the Ten, the Twelve and the 
Fourteen, at £248, £278, £298. Since 
this design was put on the market about 
three years ago (and the fact that it has 
been scarcely altered in any detail is a 
very encouraging one) the body work 
produced by the Rover Company has 
been one of its principal attractions. 
In these cars you get quite a remarkable 
amount of room, legways, elbow-ways 
and above your head, and these essen- 
tials have been produced in a decidedly 
clever manner without the adoption of 
the ultra-fashionable overhang either 
fore or aft. Kverybody sits forward of 
the back axle. All three are decidedly 
lively, as the reports of their behaviour 
in The Spectator have shown, and they 
can certainly be regarded as that rather 
mysterious product, an ‘ all-purpose ” 
ear. They are fast and comfortable 
and their appearance is certainly among 
the best in the Show. The Standard 
Company is showing three cars of the 
same category, the 12 h.p. four-cylinder 
at £229 and the 16 h.p. and light 20 h.p. 
six-cylinders at £269 and £275. Here 
again bodily comfort has been properly 
studied. The coachwork of all three is 
remarkably roomy, and all three are 
outstanding examples of a good deal 
for very little money. Perhaps the 
light Twenty would not have been 
regarded as a genuine family car a few 
years ago on account of its lively per- 
formance, but as power tends more and 
more to be used for acceleration rather 
than speed, this attractive car must 
certainly be allowed to pass as a car for 
the man of moderate means. 

Within these price limits Vauxhall 
have produced four specially attractive 
cars. The 12 h.p. saloon at £205 is the 
cheapest and the 14 h.p. Tickford Four 
light coupé-cabriolet at £298 is the 
dearest, the other two being the ordinary 
de luxe saloon at £225 and the coupé 
at £245, both with 14 h.p. chassis. I 


The New 


“ Fourteen” Saloon 


W olseiey 





was much attracted by the Tickford 
body, which has always seemed to me 
to come very near the design of the 
ideal body for the British climate. It 
is really a closed car when the hood is 
up and a really neat open car or a semi- 
open one when the hood is furled or 
half-furled. High up in the power 
scale, again in these price limits, comes 
the 25 h.p. Morris, which has been 
produced in competition with a certain 
type of American. The 25 h.p., which 
is an attractive looking sliding head 
saloon finished in black, costs £280. 
In the special coachwork line, the 12 h.p. 
coupé costs £220 and is well worth 
inspection. It is a type of body work 
one does not find easy at this price. 
The B.S.A. Light Six is shown as a 
saloon de luxe, pleasantly finished in 
green and black at £275, as a coupé 
at the same price, and as a particularly 
successful Sports saloon at £285. This 





Cars for Moderate Incomes 


is a comparatively new car, the engine 
being of the overhead valve type with 
the head cast integrally with the block 
as in the Lanchester. It has the 
Daimler transmission, the fluid flywheel 
and self-changing gear box, and _ it 
certainly has one of the best specifica- 
tions at the price in the Show. 

There are interesting American cars 
in the £200 - £300 the new 
26 h.p. Chevrolet, which is sold with a 
good-sized saloon body for £265, the 
Terraplane at £285, and the Studebaker 
at £208. Those with an eye for good 
lines will be attracted by the Citroén 
display, where there are four cars 
between £200 and £300, the Twelve 
saloon roadster and coupé and Sports 
saloon. This front-wheel drive chassis 
with its torsion bar suspension and its 
dashboard gear lever is one of the most 
interesting mechanically in the Show, 
and those responsible for the body work 
have done their job admirably well. 
The general effect is streamlined, but 
it is not in the least obtrusive and the 
whole car in each type is * balanced.” 
The two-seater is perhaps the most 
successful of them all. It must be one 


class, 


of the easiest cars to get in and 
out of that has been made for some 
time. The saloon costs £265, the 
two-seater £270, the coupé £275 and 


the saloon £285. At £269 and £295, 
Riley are showing a Merlin four-light 
saloon and a special Kestrel four-light 
saloon on the famous 9 h.p. chassis. 
The first of these is the cheapest Riley 
Nine yet produced. 

There are of course quantities of 
other cars within these very wide limits, 
but those I have mentioned strike me 
as being representative of the very 
considerable advance made in the 
moderate priced car within the past 
twelve months. 





io The Rover 10 h.p. Saloon 
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AT OLYMPIA—STAND ND. 114 


It was this car that Mr. John Prioleau, in the 


Observer, described as ‘one of the best cars 
Daimler has ever made.’ To-day it is even 
better. Faster. Livelier! And still as suave as 
silk. 


i struck by the roominess, the generous breadth 


And it costs £465! The same writer, 


of vision available to the driver, and the 
palpable comfort for driver and passengers 
alike, summed up the car as ‘comfortable in 
the fullest sense of the word.’ Now it is 


luxurious. Don’t you feel that a trial run 


would be very much worth your while ? Write 
for full details at once to The Daimler Co., 


101 Sandy Lane, Coventry. 
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IGHER in the price scale, par- 

ticularly in that difficult £600- 
goo category, the choice, never very 

t, is perhaps a little wider this year 
than last, although the absence of one 
or two foreign makes and at least one 
yl-known British make must reduce 
the difference. I do not know why, but 
the man who has £700 or so to spend has 
far greater difficulty in making his 
choice than his richer or poorer brother. 
The man to whom £1,000 or £1,500 is a 
tical price to pay has plenty of 


prac y , 
types to choose from if he includes the 
yorld’s markets in his survey, and the 


man whose limit is £200 or £300 finds 
most of the makers of Europe and some 
of the biggest American makers bid- 
ding for his cheque. Alone amid 
millions, your £700 man has long been 
embarrassed, not by the richness but 
py the poverty of choiee. His has 
always been the difficult case as much 
in England as on the Continent. If he 
turns to America he has a far wider 
choice. That must naturally be so, given 
the number of cars and their nicely 
graduated scale of prices now on this 
market, but for some reason—probably 
for the excellent one that it keeps its 
eye on the majority for purposes of 
profit —our industry has done more for 
the poor and the rich than for the sub- 





merged remainder. 

The comparatively few cars for this 
rather neglected buyer are none the 
less among the best and most practical 
inthe Show. As we all know, value for 
money is the prominent quality of 
practically every machine made today 
up to say £400 or £500. There is very 
little rubbish about and a very great 
deal of sound stuff. It should be more 
difficult than it was last year to buy an 
indifferent car. You may quite easily 
buy a car which is not really suitable 
for your needs, but it will be a job to 
finda bad one. When you get to paying 
more than £400 or £500 you get some- 
thing in addition to that excellent value 
for money, something that most En- 
glshmen prize very highly. K is 
quali.y, and quality of the kind that is 
shown in mechanical finish, in the 
absence of anything in the shape of 
make-shift in the design and con- 
struction of every part, after the 
manner of the hand-made product. 
There is, of course, something to be said 





on both sides when mass production 
versus hand-made production is dis- 
cussed. A first-class mass-produced car 
should) within exactly 
resemble its predecessor and successor 
in the series, and there should be no 
working difference between any one of 
a batch of several thousands. The 
hand-made car built by a conscientious 
firm that can afford it will have the 


narrow — limits 


Higher-priced and Lower-priced Models 











same characteristic. It will not matter 
at all whether the one you buy is 
number 472 or 724. Both systems are 
liable to the same defect, which is what 
might be called pro- 
duction, usually owing to indifferent 
work supervision. Nevertheless, there 
is a strong appeal to everybody who 
likes machinery in any form in the car 
with the qualities you are gencrally 
assured pay the diflicult 
prices in question. Although they are 
too few, the British cars in this category 
are desirable possessions. 


unevenness of 


when you 


Taking them = alphabetically, and 
therefore without classification, there 


is the Alvis 20-h.p. in either the normal 
or the speed type. This is a car which 
I understand has been considerably im- 
proved during the last two years, and 
high hopes are entertained of its taking 
its place amongst the select company of 
unobtrusive very fast cars. You can 
buy a saloon for £800 on the normal 
chassis and three different kinds of body 
work on the speed chassis for £700 and 


The New Two-Litre M.€, 


The New 9 h.p. Riley 
“ MERLIN” Saloon 





£850. Then there is the 20-h.p. Arm- 
strong-Siddeley landaulet at £745, and 
the Aston Martin, perhaps the most 
expensive 12-h.p. car made. Its 
4-cylinder engine has a_ cubic 
tent of only 1} litres and it costs in 
two-seater form £610. Its performance 
is probably beaten by not more than 
half a dozen cars in the Show, and it is 
one of the best-designed and _ finished 
A special sort of 


con- 


machines we make. 
car perhaps, not a car for everybody, 
but one of very special interest for those 
who love driving for driving’s sake. 
The 3-litre Sports 20-h.p. Crossley 
saloon comes into the category £795, 
as does the new 20-h.p. light Daimler, 
which is altogether a fresh type for this 
factory. It is fast, as I know from 
experience, quiet, smooth, and gives 
you a lively performance. That costs 
£675 and £695, according to body work. 
The Humber, if you admit large and 
sedate coach work, comes in with the 


(Continued overleaf) 
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Pullman, limousine or landaulet, at 
£735, and with a Sedanca at £895. I 
am not sure whether the Railton is 
officially a British car or not, but it may 
be allowed the benefit of the doubt. Its 
closed models cost £633-678. There 
remain only the Talbot “105” and 3}- 
litre selling at between £615 and £895. 

Only eight British cars to be had 
between £600 and £900 or so. It is very 
curious. You have an astonishing choice 
up to that £600, a car for every £10 so 
to speak; at the bottom of the scale 
almost a car for every £1. It may be 
argued that this proves the excellent 
value for money you get in a British car 
that (perhaps) you need spend no more 
than £595 unless you are climbing into 
the four figures. None the less, it is odd 
that this price class should have been so 
neglected. “Admit the foreigners to the 
class and you have nearly forty additional 
models made by Alfa-Romeo, Auburn, 
Austro - Daimler, Chrysler, 
Gardner, Hotchkiss, Hup- 
mobile, Salle, Minerva, 
Packard, Panhard and Voisin—though 
not all of these are being shown at 
Olympia. Probably if you _ include 
those foreign cars, American and conti- 
nental, that are not at the Show, the 
figure will be very much higher. Never- 
theless, as I have said, you can pick out 
a very good car indeed between £600 
and £900 from either the British class 
or the whole lot. 


Delage, 
Graham, 
Lancia, La 


The Prosperity Car 

Where the choice is really astonishing 
is at the very bottom of the scale. The 
poor man should certainly be thoroughly 
embarrassed by the choice offered to 
him and it is easy to imagine the buyer 
fresh to Olympia who has not much 
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The 20-h.p. Vauxhall Big Six Saloon 


technical knowledge or, if you prefer it, 
no real predilections for one type or 
another, for one make or another, 
spending nine excessively unhappy days, 
and emerging on the ninth with only one 
clear idea left in his head—that he has 
probably chosen the wrong one. Between 
£100 and £200, 1936 offers him 
the following. Eleven Austins with 
six different sorts of bodies for from 
£102 10s. to £188; 11 Morris models in 
six different styles of coachwork, of 8, 
10 and 12 h.p. for prices ranging 





The 7-Seater 17-h.p. Armstrong-Siddeley Limousine 


The new Daimler Light Straight-Eight Saloon 


between £118 and £187 10s. ; one 9-hp. 
B.S.A. Scout at £145 10s.; one 9-h.p, 
Fiat two-seater at £168 and one four. 
door pillarless saloon at £185 ; 8 Singers, 
also in half a dozen body styles, costing 
from £120-£199; one 10-h.p. Citroép 
saloon at £198; a closed and open 
Trojan at £185; 6 Jowetts of various 
kinds of 7 h.p. and 9h.p. of 2-cylinders 
and 4-cylinders at between £152 1s, 
and £197 10s.; 5 Standards presented 
with as wide a choice of coachwork for 
£135-£195; one two-seater 8-h.p. MG, 
at £199 10s.; one 12-h.p. Renault 
saloon at £198, and 2 Wolseleys of 10 
and 12 h.p. at £165 and £185. 

That is 51 cars of as widely varieda 
type as can be imagined for less than 
£200. They range from 7 to 12 hp, 
they are equipped with every form of 
coachwork except the limousine or the 
landaulet, they are fitted out in a 
manner which would have been rightly 
regarded as luxurious only a few year 
ago, and with certainly no more than 
half a dozen exceptions they will all 
do nearly a mile a minute. And there 
may be more. These were all I have 
been able to count so far. 

There, if you like, is an unmistakable 
sign of returning ease of money. The 
fact that the same number of people 
every year buy cars costing between 
£1,000 and £2,000 or means 
nothing at all. There are always almost 
everywhere enough rich people to keep 
up that average, which in any case i 
a very small proportion of the total. 
That it is necessary to produce fifty 
different varieties of the sort of car the 
poor man buys and to tantalise him 
with differences in prices of a few 
proof enough of better 
For these cars or most of them 
are made and sold in very large numbers. 


more 


shillings is 


times. 
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The only car that could possibly take the 
of the old Riley “9” has taken 8 years to build! 


“WINE 





The new “Nine” is one of the finest, widest 
range of cars the Riley Company has ever built. 
Other models include the 14 Litre, the 15 h.p. 
Six and an entirely new model, the Eight- 
Ninety (appearing at Olympia). Prices from 
£308 to £450. Dunlop Tyres and Triplex Glass. 
RILEY COVENTRY (LIMITED), COVENTRY 


place 













A car with every worth- 
while accessory and 
trouble-saving device. In 
1933-4 the Riley “Nine” 
with Preselectagear 
Transmission cost £325. 
Today you can own this 
NEW and even better 
Riley “Nine” for 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 
UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 
BY TWO STEEPLES 


Two Steeples Underwear for men is sold 
in most good men’s shops. A wide range 
of quality fabrics is offered so that indi- 
vidual requirements can be perfectly satis- 
fied. Materials include St. Wolstan 
Wool, the highest grade botany obtain- 
able; specially spun mixture fabrics of 
highest grade wool and cotton: siltaray 
fabrics; 100% Sea Island cotton, etc. 
Many pleasing shades. Unshrinkable 
finish. Perfection in every detail of 
making. Particularly recommended for 
general wear is Darcuna Underwear; 
soft to touch, extremely serviceable, 
assorted shades, 3 weights. 8/6, 9/6, 
10/6 per garment, all sizes. 


Tivo Steeples 


TRUSTWORTHY UNDERWEAR 
We invite inquiries for booklet of patterns. 


Dept. 53, Two Steeples, Ltd., Wigston, Leicestershire. 




















A Winter’s Tale 


There was once a Very Clever Man who decided to 


be an Ice-cream Magnate. To the bewilderment of 
his friends he never railed against what they con- 
sidered to be the Supreme Injustice of his calling: 
that he must now take his holidays in Oetober or 
November or even December! Indeed, he was heard 
to say that he would be a Silly Fellow to leave his 
own acres at the height of their July and August 
beauty. (This was a sinister threat to our grand Old 
English Custom). So, as the last leaves fell from 
his trees, he would say very wittily, “I am now going 
for my Summer Holiday’, at which all his friends 
would laugh heartily (for he was very wealthy). He 
did not tell them that he also saved money on 
Winter Overcoats, because as we said at the 
beginning, he was a Very Clever Man. Nor did he 
tell them where he went, which was Somewhat 


Selfish. Perhaps you can guess. 


PALACE 


HOTEL TORQUAY 


Telephone: Torquay 2271 
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There need be no experiment with Proved 


Quality—therefore the 1936 Rover models 


are presented with their chief characteristics 
unchanged. It is detail that counts, distin- 


guishing even one good car from another. 


Rover for 1936 has made over a_ score 


of detail 


improvements to a that 


range 


automatically takes rank among Britain's fine cars. 


10 H.P. Saloon .. os -- &248 
12 H.P. Saloon £278 
12 H.P. Sports Saloon .. -. #298 
12 H.P. Open 4-Seater .. -- &288 
14.H.P. Saloon .. << “R298 
14 H.P. Sports Saloon £318 
14. H.P. Streamline Saloon £348 
14 H.P. Streamline Coupe £348 
Speed 14 H.P. Streamline Coupe &415 





THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY 


London Showrooms: Henly’s Ltd., Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
London Service Depot: Seagrave Road, Fulham. 
































Better Coachwork 


TFIHERE is a great deal of satisfaction for the eve 
as for the rest of one’s body in the new aa 

at the Show. I do not remember any better dis — 
Olympia and not more than one or two in Paris in rt “i 
when the first car body builders in the world took K ca 
in their work, respected their art and graced ugly fh 
with dignity and good looks. The last two or three a 
have not been really distinguished. With certain “ae 
exceptions, chiefly by the older-established makers “4 
were meant rather to catch the eye than to be inconspicuon, 
Some were comfortable, some badly designed and very a 
fortable, perfect examples of the type no coach builder “ee 
ever have sat in, many frankly hideous. There ware 
extremes of folly to which some designers would not i 
in the attempt to make a striking display. The new Ones 
are far better in the practical aspect, bigger and better bu, 
and infinitely more pleasant to look at. 
The special coachwork, the kind that is bespoke, does 1 
as a rule change very much or very often. A limousine : 
big saloon does not offer much opportunity for a decide 
change of fashion. Inside all manner of details can be added 
or improved, comfort enhanced and so on, but the general 
shape must always be much the same. This year you vil 
detect amid the sober splendours of the coachwork Section 
a definite lightness of touch. Big carriages that you know 
must weigh the better part of a couple of tons, look half 


Park Ward Sports Coupé de Ville on 3} litre Bentley 


their bulk. Their makers have been clever in the use of 
shaped luggage boots, shortening and balancing a long body 
without curtailing the space inside. Hoopers and Barker, 
for instance, have two or three really beautiful picces of 
work on their own stand as well as on chassis scattered about 
the stands. For example, the Barker enclosed limousine on 
the big Rolls-Royce finished in black and chromium outside 
and walnut inside is a successful example of making a very 
big carriage in the right proportions. Hooper's * Sports” 
saloon in dark red and black with sunshine roof, also ona 
Rolls-Royce chassis, illustrates my point about the use of 
the boot. It is well worth while going to the Bentley stand 
to examine the drop head coupé by Park Ward and the 
four-seater saloon with the fitted suit cases. Another fine 
piece of coachwork on the same stand is the “ Sports” 
tourer by Vanden Plas. It is decidedly one of the most 
attractive open cars in the Show. Then there are the 
cabriolets by Martin Walter shown on Daimler, Lanchester, 
Vauxhall and Hillman chassis; the Tickford foursome 
coupés on half a dozen Vauxhall, Austin, Crossley, Mortis 
and Armstrong Siddeley chassis ; and the new Avon bodies 
on the Standards. 

These examples of the special coachwork are representative 
of the new care which is being taken to combine lightness 
of appearance with comfort. These qualities are not only 
shown by our own makers but by several of the continental 
and American builders. The two Frenchmen, Chapron and 
Figoni (the former showed the most beautiful open cat I 
have ever seen last year on a Delage chassis) have built some 
really exquisite bodies, and even the rather stolid German 
work on the Adler, the B.M.W. and the Mercédés has 
attractions that are new. 

In the same way the standard body-work made by the 
chassis manufacturers is greatly improved. A__ typical 
example is the new big Morris of 25 h.p., and at the other 





(Continued on page 612) 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR 


IN THE 


WORLD 


The New 12-Cylinder 


PHANTOM III 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


IMPROVED RIDING COMFORT.—This is 
due to inde pendent front wheel suspension and 
is specially noticeable in the back seats and 
under all road conditions. 

REMARKABLE ROAD-HOLDING QUALI- 
TIES coupled with stability on corners enabling 
high average speeds to be maintained. 
LIGHTER STEERING AND LARGER STEER- 
ING LOCK giving improved control and easier 
handling. 

SHORTER WHEELBASE than Phantom II. 


LESS OVERALL LENGTH OF CAR without 
reduction of body length. 


ISOLATION of ENGINE HEAT from FRONT 
SEATS. 


EASY ACCESS TO DRIVING SEAT FROM 
OFFSIDE. 

MUCH IMPROVED ACCELERATION. 
EXTREME ENGINE SMOOTHNESS AND 
MECHANICAL SILENCE. 

ALL GEARS SILENT,INCLUDING REVERSE 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 14-15 CONDUIT STREET LONDON WI TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 6201 





Buy a Car Made in the United Kingdom 
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PARK WARD 


Sedanca de Ville Body 
on new 


Rolls-Royce 
Phantom Ul Chassis. 
<<. 


COACHWORK 








PARK 


Officially Appointed Retailers of Roils-Royce and Bentley Cars. 


40 Conduit Street, W. 1. 


Works: 473 High Road, Willesden, N.W.10. 
3% MOTOR EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA, OCT. 17-26, STAND NO. 


WARD «& CO. Lia. 


(Telephone: Regent 2744.) 
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Better Coachwork 
(Continued from page 610) 


end of the scale the 10 h.p. Here you have an excellent 
example of the kind of line that conceals the size of the 
body. In the little Morris which, from the outside, looks 
no bigger than any of its fellows, there is a most surprising 
amount of room. The front seat has as much leg room as 
anybody could possibly want, and that without pushing the 
seats far back. In the back two tall people can sit perfectly 
comfortably without feeling cramped. Other examples of 
the same thing are of course the Rover, the Citroén with its 
flowing lines, several of the Austins, the new Big Six Vauxhall, 
and, as it might have been expected, the Rileys. The 
coachwork on the Riley Nine has, ever since its first appear- 
ance some eight years ago, been remarkably successful in 
providing a lot of room in a small space, if the paradox may 
be allowed. Daimlers have put some first-rate work into 
their new bodies and so have Wolseley, particularly in the 
new Fourteen five-seater, which must be one of the roomiest 
cars in the Show for its size and power. 

The building of good and attractive bodies has made 
jimmense strides in America, and on several of the stands 
belonging to General Motors and others there are some very 
fine examples of closed coachwork. You will notice ihe lines 
of the new American bodies have been very much fined 
down in the last year or two and that, although they are 
big and have the fashionable and, as I believe it, deplorable 
overhang, there is hardly one of them that looks heavy. One 
or two of the latest chassis have their radiator-guards extended 
very far forward (the Buick is a case in point), but in spite 
of this the cars look well balanced and in drawing so to 
speak. The Cadillac, for example, carries one or two 
fine bodies, and the Oldsmobile is shown with a particularly 
attractive “* touring sedan” costing £440 and a six-cylinder 
touring coupé costing £375. The international standard of 
coachwork is certainly a good deal higher than it has ever been. 














“Fit and Forget” 


Sparking Plugs 


AND IMPROVE YOUR ENGINE 
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Modern Gadgets 


T used to be a truism to say that the best part of any m 
show was the accessories gallery, and that lookin 
extra gadgets to put on the new car was better than a 
the finished article. I think it is still true today even th, 
it is difficult to find an accessory which the modern car Pit. 
include in its equipment or for that matter an inch of ta 
space on the average dashboard to put it on. The old lure 
still there and he must be a dull dog who does not clim) th 
hard cold stairs at least once to see what there is in the bazagy 
this year. 

It is as attractive as ever and when you have been half way 
round it you will certainly discover that your car lacks seven| 
important things—or if she does not lack them, the ones she 
has are distinctly inferior to those you find in the galleti 
Hard-boiled veterans with memories of hideous hours spent 
on the roadside with tyre trouble wiil find their Way aiuto. 
matically to where they show the new jacks. _ It is too soont) 
criticise the tool outfits of 1986 cars, but if they all have q 
proper jack, one that can be put under the back axle jn qj 
circumstances without difficulty and when there, induced 4) 
raise the car the necessary height, I shall be most agreeabj 
disappointed. It would be interesting to have a census of thy 
jacks bought by owners soon after they have taken deliyey 
of their fully equipped cars. For years certain car many. 
facturers supplied their customers with jacks which wer 





absolutely useless, not to say dangerous. There are some yery 
good hydraulic jacks at Olympia with that essential extra, , 
long screw extension. A real jack should be capable 
extending high enough to enable one to take the weight of 
the car off the springs for lubrication purposes. 

S. Smith and Sons are showing some sturdy looking jacks of 
various kinds and their main exhibit is a Jackall system, — Thi 
consists of four hydraulic jacks permanently fixed to the axle, 
A control lever in a handy position enables you to raise the 
front, the rear or all four wheels without getting out of the car, 
This, of course, is jacking de luxe, but it must be admitted 
by those who suffer from tyre troubles that it comes very 
near the ideal. On the same stand are shown some ver 
pleasing examples of the new dial set, called apparently an 
‘instrument patch.” The outer edge of this set of instrument; 
is formed by the figures of the speed indicator, while on the 
main dial itself are the petrol and oil gauges, the thermometer, 
ammeter, the clock and the mileage recorders. Several cars 
today have this in one form or other and it must be admitted 
that it saves a great deal of space and allows for the provision 
of the necessary cubby-hole which is so often absent from an 
otherwise comfortable car. Another luxurious gadget whieh 
takes the eye on this stand is a combined chronograph and 
time-of-trip clock. It has a long centre second-hand with 
which you can time distances in minutes, seconds and fifths of 
sceonds. You ean also record the exact time of a trip, the 
length of a stop and compute the average speed. Obviously 
these diversions are not necessary but equally obviously they 
are most engaging. To the enthusiastic driver every good cat 
is incomplete without its private and special gadget. 


New 


both types the engine power has been considerably increased. 
The range includes the 10 h.p. Minx which has been so altered 
in appearance as to be unrecognisable, the 18 h.p. and the 
20.9 h.p. There is a larger edition of the Sixteen which 
called the Hawk with a longer wheel base and seven seated 
coachwork. The Humber have also inereased their size 
considerably, the Pullman being one of the largest British cars 
built. The change in the radiators of these is not so apparent 
as in the Hillmans, but the new fashion of the long forward 
overhang has been adopted. The 16 h.p. Humber has now 
become the Eighteen, the 6-cylinder engine having a capacity 
of 2} litres. The de Normanville safety gear can be fitted 
to the Eighteen and Snipe if desired. 


fers at Olympia (continued from page 


/ 633) 


| Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring Cor 
respondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
mus .be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or evchange of used cars.] 
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"Still keeps going when the rest have stopped” 
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THE LONG LIFE BATTERY 


FOR CARS AND WIRELESS 





For Wireless H.I. get 








From Exide Service Stations and all good dealers. 





R. 134 





the Exide Dry Battery 





ExipE BATTERIES, Exide Works, Clifton Junction, near Manchester. 


Branches : London, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


SOUTHERN KINTA CONSOLIDATED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF CONSOLIDATION 


Tue first ordinary general meeting of Southern Kinta Consolidated, 
Ltd., was held on Tuesday, October 8th, in London. 

Mr. John Howeson (the Chairman), who presided, in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said that although the 
results under review covered a period of 145 months, they did 
not reflect 14} months’. working of the six dredging enterprises 
now merged within the structure of their company. It was not 
until five months of the period had elapsed that the merger with 
the Southern Kampar, Kampar Malaya, and Kinta Dredging 
companies was arranged, and the company itself adopted the 
more appropriate style of Southern Kinta Consolidated, Ltd., 
Changkat Tin Dredging, Ltd., having been subsequently absorbed. 
No time was then lost in pursuing what, under present conditions, 
might be considered possibly the greatest of the many benefits 
attending upon a consolidation of that nature—the ability to 
produce the combined quotas with the most efficient plant and 
from the most suitable ground. From February to July of the 
current year the whole of their permitted output had been produced 
by the Southern Kampar and Kampar Malaya plants. 

The profit and loss account showed a credit balance of £154,448, 
a very satisfactory figure in the circumstances, and the fact that 
they had every reason to expect still better results during the 
current year had influenced the Board in recommending a final 
dividend, which would leave only £5,391 to be carried forward, 
and in deciding upon an increased first interim dividend. 

With regard to the prospects of the metal, it was the fact that 
in spite of the seasonal decline in American consumption, the 
demand for tin continued to show a healthy upward trend, and 
consumers showed no disposition to quarrel with the present not 
unsatisfactory price level. They had, however, to remember that 
the consumption of tin was still at least 80,000 tons a year behind 
the existing output capacity of the mines, and the continued 
control of production was therefore indispensable to the welfare 
of the industry. 

Subject to that, they might, he thought, view the future of 
the industry with every confidence. With its immense reserves 
of ore, with its up-to-date plant, and with resources that were 
adequate to meet every reasonable requirement, there was certainly 
no company better equipped than theirs to take full advantage 
of the more settled conditions which should ensue. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
final dividend of 5 per cent., making 15 per cent. for the year, 
und the interim dividend of 6 per cent. were unanimously approved. 











HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD, LIMITED 


MR. ERIC MILLER ON TEA AND RUBBER POSITION 


Me. Eric Mitier’s speech at the Annual Meeting of Harrisons and 
Crostield, Ltd., held on October 15th, included a comprehensive 
review of the tea and rubber industries, prefaced as usual by his 
comments on the company’s balance-sheet, which shows an increase 
in the already strong liquid position. The carry forward now 
exceeds the amount required to pay a full year’s dividends on both 
the 6 per cent. Preference and the 10 per cent. Preferred ordinary 
stock, 

Speaking about tea, Mr. Miller said that the first half of 1935 
had been disappointing, but with smaller arrivals in the United 
Kingdom, where deliveries were keeping up well, the stock figures 
were 10 million Ibs. less at the end of August than at the same 
date in 1934. A very satisfactory feature of the changed position 
was that good quality teas were coming into their own again and 
showed a relatively greater improvement ; since the new season’s 
Indian crop came to auction practically all the gardens producing 
fine tea were realising from 4d. to 6d. per Ib. more than their corre- 
sponding average a year ago, when there was too small a premium 
being paid for quality teas as against common. The advertising 
which had been done by the propaganda department of the Inter- 
national Committee in this direction had undoubtedly helped. 

Co-operative efforts to expand consumption were a main plank 
in the functions of the International Tea Committee, but the present 
agreement ran only till 1938, and as the industry cannot, even in 
the best event, hope to be able to dispense with regulation of exports 
by that time, it is essential in‘the interests of all concerned that 
the agreement should be continued for a further period thereafter. 

He then turned to the rubber industry, and stated that any 
opinion he expressed must not be taken as representing the views 
of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. He compared 
price movements under the present international scheme with those 
that followed the introduction of the Stevenson scheme and examin- 
ing the stock position in general, not merely the London and 
Liverpool figures at which speculators looked mainly, he estimated 
that world stocks had declined by over 40,000 tons between June Ist, 
1934, and August 31st, 1935. whilst invisible stocks in the hands 
of manufacturers had also declined appreciably. As United Kingdom 
stocks would have to be drawn on to meet immediate demand from 
any quarter, the actual position seemed to him stronger than was 
generally recognised. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


————— 
Finance 
Political and Economic Unrest] 


I REFERRED last week to the very general sense »,,: 
fested at the gathering of bankers at the Mansion a 
on October Ist, of the close connexion which rin 
between economic distress and political unrest in om 
countries, and at the conclusion of my article I a 
some remarks of the Governor of the ‘Bank of Enel 
Mr. Montagu Norman, in which he emphasised 
need at the present time~-not only for a spirit ee 
operation but of personal service on the part of a 
individual in the community if the present diffu 
times are to be passed through. 

At first sight it may seem that the connexion betwee 
this spirit of co-operation and, if necessary, self-sactif 
at home in promoting the good of the country ie 
whole and that of international co-operation ma . 














































































































‘ie Ye 
remote. As a matter of fact, however, I think the Bl ee 
connexion is an intimate one. In the first place, it ig #7 





no use talking about mutual sacrifice and CO-operation 
if we are not prepared to put it into practice with regard to 
our own affairs, and, in the second place, the evidence such 
as indeed we have had already of a measure of prosperity 
following such co-operation gives a lead to every othe 
country. And, fortunately, the Chancellor Of the 
Exchequer in the able speech which he delivered gt 
this gathering at the Mansion House, though com. 
pelled to dwell at some length upon the Abyssinian 
crisis and its effect upon the world outlook, was able 
none the less to sound a note of hope even with regard 
to this problem of international co-operation. After 
referring to the fact that we must not relax our efforts 
to promote throughout the nations of the world the 




















flow of goods and services, the blocking of which has s | 
long retarded world recovery, Mr. Chamberlain con. sli 
sidered that we might well take encouragement from also. 
the fact that the true cause of our troubles is beginning J = 
to obtain recognition in new and influential quarters, ——— 





The Chancellor pointed out that’ the French Minister 
of Commerce, in a recent speech to a Committee of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, referred to the 
recommendations of the Economie Committee of the 
League and of other bodies in favour of a lowering of 
the barriers of international trade, and he declared that 
it was for the Governments to translate those recon- 
mendations into action. Later the views of the French 
Minister of Commerce received support in a message from 
Mr. Cordell Hull, the American Secretary of State, and, 
said Mr. Chamberlain, 












““T need not emphasise the importance of this pronouncement 
coming from two countries possessed of such wealth and so highly 
developed industrially as France and the United States, because 
if, in the words of M. Bonnet, they are prepared to translate this 









resolution into action, then indeed they will open up new vistas of RO 
freer intercourse and exchange and new hopes for the revival of 1 
international trade.” 





b] 





“* SANCTIONS.” 











It is, indeed, sad that at the present moment 
co-operation between the many countries who are 
constrained to uphold the efforts of the League 






of Nations in the direction of preserving international 
peace should have to take the form of Sanctions which 
must almost inevitably hit not merely Italy but many 
other of the weaker countries of Europe whose trade 
must almost surely be adversely affected by the general 
contraction of international trade resulting from. the 
application of Sanctions. All the same, it may be well 
to remember that these hardships will, at all events, 
be suffered in a good cause, and the more energetically 
and completely Sanctions are imposed by every country, 
the sooner should they become effective, thereby shorten- 
ing the time of their duration. 

It may be, too, that the further ‘restriction of inter 
national trade occasioned by the application of Sanctions, 
following upon the many regulations and_ restrictions 
which have already hampered international commercial 
dealings, will bring home still more forcibly the fact 
















































































(Continued on page 646.) 
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SOUNDLY BUILT 








A Brown and Lilly 
Building is built up to a 
standard, not down to a 
price. You will find, 
whatever the Portable 
Building you have in 
mind, that for sound 
construction, value for 
money, and long _ life, 
the Browne and _ Lilly 
Building is unequalled. 


WRITE NOW FOR 
FREE ey aot gee 
c A T ALOGU S.R., 
ing Bungalo we Club 
Houses, Garages, Sheds, 
Greenhouses, and Peort- 
able Buildings of all 


kinds, 


BROWNE. & LILLY, LTD. 


THAMES SIDE, READING, 


Phone: Reading 4489. ‘Grams: Portable, Reading. 








myinDREN'S DEN, as illustrated, £26:6:0 














's0UTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES | 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 

For full particulcrs apply to: | 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 






THE PACIFIC STEAM N AVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUS COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W. I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOU SES LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STRE ET, LIVERPOOL (3) 


also at Birmingham, Manchast er, Glasgow, Ca rdif & Southampton 














SLSRLA AIA BLAS BAB IMIR SELENE SE ILIA SA IE CR LAAT SEE RIEL 
64,236 LIVES 


SAVED AT SEA 
A PROUD RECOKD 


Founded in 1824 —supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions—thousands of men, 
women and children saved from shipwreck — 
and never a call that goes unheeded. What 
prouder record than this ? 

Your help, too, is needed in this work—your 
contribution large or small. 

The Life-Boat Service costs £250,000 yearly. 
What can you afford to send? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 








THe EARL oF HARROW BY, Lr.-Cont. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
nm 
DMNA HS meray q 





Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


‘A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


rated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 





(Incorp< 
Head Office: 


West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 
Paid up Capital ... ‘ ‘an pe <n £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Wies rietors oo ve the Cc ha anter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Dr afts are issued and banking business of every 
description is eee manee Dh ag the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Aus New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


GALE WARNINGS 


mean little to those safe on 


= land. 





Meo 





TT 


To the wives and children of Fishermen and Mariners 
they bring dread of disaster. All those saved after ship- 
wreck are cared for, and all widows and orphans of those 
drowned are assisted by the 


|| SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 
SOCIETY 





| tvon—H.M. THE KING. 
j re e 
Will ycu ‘Help Us to carry on this 
National Ww ‘ork? 
j Pr 
4} Admiral cf the Fleet SIR ROGER KE YES, Bart. G.C.B., M.D. 
{ Bankers: Williams Dez s Bank Ltd. 
=j} Please send donations to asians F. E. THORN, Esq. 





| i| CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 











AN ULTRA-VIOLET UNIT 
_ HOME USE. 


Jt is the u 
that prod 





Itra-violet rays in sunshine 











ice the tanned, healthy skin, | 
The Vi-Tan Home Unit is a compact, 
self-contained, portable unit ae robust 
construction, comp letely e nclo 1 and pro- 
tected by a nei at oak cabins | 
The lamp otf fuse d ‘quar rtz gives 99%, of | 


its radiation in “the Ultra-Violet Region. | 
i 


No on ago wiring is required—it can be | 
plugged i any lamp socket or radiator | 
connection ian will run for 20 hours on | 


one unit of electri city. 


For Alternating Current Only. 


VETAN 


supplier or write to:— 














iii 
PRICE £12:0:0 
OR EASY pe agree 
sk your usual 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE LTD., WALLSEND- ON-TYNE. 





for over 25 years. 


PYE STREET, 


Makers o »f Ultra-Violet Lamps to the Tiade 


DEPOT : THERMAL HOUSE, OLD S.W. 1. 
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Please SUPPORT 
THESE HOSPITALS 
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For SEAMEN | 


The Merchant Sailor faces daily perils while keeping | 


open the Ocean Trade Routes of the Empire. 
PLEASE HELP 


The Seamen's Hospital Society 


to look after him during illness or accident. 


596 Beds in 6 Separate Hospitals. 


Annual cost of maintenance exceeds £90,000. 


All Gifts gratefully received by The Chairman, The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, “ Dreadnought” Hospital, Greenwich, 
. S.E. 





> For CONSUMPTION . 


PLEASE REMEMBER 


BROMPTON HOSPITAL 


for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Fulham Rd., London, $.W.3 
THE LEADING CHEST HOSPITAL 
HELP BY DONATION & LEGACY IS, GREATLY NEEDED 





CITY OF LONDON MATERNITY 


HOSPITAL, 
CITY ROAD, E.C.1. 





| For NERVES 


which include Cancer of the Brain and Spine, Paralysis, Epilepsy and 


Neurasthenia. 


THE WEST END HOSPITAL (for Nervous Diseases 


is entirely devoted to the treatment of these distressing illnesses, and 
men, women and children patients are received from every quarter of 


the country. 
£2,000 extra has to be found to pay fer renewing drains. 


The cost of maintenance is £18,000 p.a., and this year 
HELP I$ 


URGENTLY REQUIRED. 
Gifts will be most thankfully acknowledged and should be addressed to the 
Earl of Harewood, K.G., Chairman, at the Hospital, Welbeck Street, W.1. 











WESTMINSTER THEATRE, S.W. 1. 


Near Victoria Station. 


Evenings 8.45 (Weds. 6 and 9). 2.30, 

GROUP THEATRE 

PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY 
Prices 1/4d. to 6/-. All Bookable. 


Matinees Saturdays 
SEASON, 

in LADY PATRICIA. 
(Unreserved 9d.) Vic. 0283. 














IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. | 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. | 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— } 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. | 
Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, BT., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
Director—DR. W. E. GYE. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
etc.) amounts to only 10% of the total annual expenditure. 

While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
expenditure. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford | 
Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 


Hon. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 644.) 
that with the restoration of international 
surest road to recovery of international prosperity. | 
in the direction of the substitution of SH i. li 
co-operation for the present innumerable trade ri 
and restrictions which are the outcome of the — 
of extreme economic: nationalism. The ed: read 
period, however, promises to be a trying one and 
City fears that it may be a period once More emphasj the 
the extent to which financial and econsiail’ we : 
can minister to political unrest. si 
And in this connexion I cannot forbear from draw; 
attention to the extent to which economic co-operate 
in the matter of stabilisation of currencies is impeded be 
the policy of the United States. During the past mo Y 
: ; $5 “a : Nth 
something like £70,000,000 to £80,000,000 of gold } 
found its way to the United States, thus bringing u th 
colossal gold-holding of that country to a sue nat far 
short of £2,000,000,000. No doubt a prime cause of the 
specially large movement in so short a space of time is tn 
be found in the unsettled political outlook in Europe but 
extending over a period of years this drift of gold to 
America has, of course, been largely due to the fact that 
by its high tariffs America has virtually refused to accept 
goods and services in exchange for its exports of goods 
and has virtually insisted on receiving gold. As a conse. 
quence the difficulty of ultimately effecting a stabilisation 
of currencies has been greatly increased by the policy of 
the United States. , 
It is sometimes, however, the darkest hour which 
precedes the dawn, and it can only be hoped that the way 
clouds which now seem to be gathering over Europe may 
compel attention not merely to the immediate cause of the 
Abyssinian crisis, but rather to those. deeper cause 
making for disharmony in many parts of the world, 
The last words of one of England’s heroines, “ Patriotism 
is not enough,” would seem to be fraught with a much 
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deeper and wider significance than was probably attri- 
buted to them by their author. It is not difficult to 
see that in our domestic affairs permanent good will 
and confidence leading to prosperity can only be achieved 
by mutual consideration and co-operation. That this 
same great truth applies to the world at large is, however, 
surely being pressed upon us by the events of the past 
twenty years and those which are surrounding us today, 

Artuur W. Kunpy, 


Financial Notes 


RisE rN COMMODITIES 

Tur Stock Markets on the whole have shown considerable 
resisting power both to the outbreak of war in Abyssinia 
and to the prospect of the early application of Sanctions. 
British Funds have been well maintained, while an outstanding 
feature has been the continuous rise in prices of commodities 
likely in any way to be affected by a prolonged war. Thus 
we have seen leading commodities such as wheat and tin and 
other metals rising to the highest points touched for many 
years. Some of the industrial shares have also been favourably 
affected, and there has been some revival in the shares of 
shipping companies, which have been favourably influenced 
by a rally in freight rates. At the moment of writing, however, 
a more cautious tone has once again begun to characterise 
the markets. It is recognised that a prolonged war in Abyssinia 
would mean a lengthy period of unsettlement and unrest, 
conditions not conducive either to financial or commercial 
activity, while there is also a growing recognition that the 
applications of Sanctions, however necessary, may not be 
without their disturbing effects, political as well as economic. 
Nor, of course, is the prospect of an early General Election 
without its unsettling influence upon business. 

* * * * 

Goopv TRADE FIGurREs. 

Meanwhile the Trade Returns for the month of September 
were fairly encouraging, imports showing a considerable 
increase, and while the advance in exports was quite moderate 
it would probably have been greater but for the visible con- 
traction in our trade with Italy, where our exports of coal 
are suffering a very substantial reduction. For the first 
nine months of the year, however, a good feature of the 
Returns is the increase of about £23,000,000 in the value of 





(Continued on page 647.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 646.) 





“ace ile compared with the same period of 1933 
erity ‘. our expr’ B ngelacen was nearly £47,000,000. The fore- 
TNationg| the ention of reduced exports of coal, however, must serve 
barriers going minder of the unsatisfactory position of the coal industry 
RE spread _ country, and while in times such as the present a coal 
erven; int a something almost unthinkable, it would not be sur- 
and strike if there were to be some anxious moments before the 
phan aso dispute has been scmigpaeeed om. 

. ine & P * 
| distr A New Fixep Trust. 
of the latest of the new Fixed Trusts which has recently 
drawing eng daylight is entitled British Keystone Securities 
peration Te It has been brought out by the British Industrial 
Deded by (poration Limited, and the scheme contains several new 
st Month seatures of special interest. One of these features, for example, 
Gold: has IB js that the unit-holders are to participate in 50 per cent. 
g up th f the profit of the managers in addition to the dividends 
wa fa of companies forming the underlying security. Then again 
e of ~ investors in the Trust are to have the right of spreading 
, thi ee yments for a minimum of one hundred units over a 
me Is to eg six months. ‘Those who desire fuller particulars of 
ope, but os Trust can obtain a booklet giving full particulars by 
gold to ing to the managers of the British Keystone Securities 
act that rast Limited, 24 Throgmorton Street, E.C, 2. 
*) accept *% * % % 
f goods, BANKING IN SoutH AMERICA. : 
a CONse. The latest accounts of the Anglo-South American Bank, 
ilisation | covering the year ended June 30th last, shows that the 
Olicy of Institution continues to suffer from the adverse tendency of 
F the exchanges in South and Central America. For notwith- 
. “ie standing a further reduction in expenses the net profits for 

Which the year amounted to £37,000, as compared with nearly £61,000 
the war in the previous year. This notwithstanding the fact that 
Pe may FF expenses declined by about £40,000. From the banking 
€ of the FF standpoint the Balance-Sheet position is satisfactory, showing 

Causes FE g total of over £6,000,000, which is more than 25 per cent. of 
world, fF the deposit liability, while including Government securities 
Tiotism | the ratio is about 33 per cent. 7 
a TEA AND RUBBER OUTLOOK. ; 
ult to At last Tuesday's mecting of shareholders of Harrisons 

f and Crosfield, the Chairman, Mr. H. Eric Miller, made some 
od will interesting and instructive comments both on the Tea and 
hieved F Rubber positions. With regard to the former commodity, 
ut this F Mr. Miller drew attention to the fact that increased spending 
wever, [fF power had apparently caused many people to purchase 
e past fF somewhat higher grades of tea, a course which was by no 
today, | means inconsistent with economy, smaller quantities of the 
DY, higher grades often giving the same results as the larger 

quantities of the cheaper teas. The chairman of Harrisons 

and Crosfield took quite a hopeful view of the outlook for 

Rubber, maintaining that stocks held in a number of countries 

affected by exchange difficulties had been reduced to a bare 

minimum, and that there was every prospect that stocks 
lerable JF here would be reduced by any increased demands. 


yssinia * * * * 














“The Spectator”’ Crossword No. 160 


-By -ZENo- : 

(A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this week's 
crossword puzzle to be .. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and 
should be: received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes willbe opened 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The name 
of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.) 


































































































ctions, Ranks’ Prortrs. 
inding The annual report of Ranks, Limited, covering the year 
odities JF ended June 29th last, makes an excellent showing. After 
Thus deducting income tax, the profit for the year was £575,246. 
nand fF The company received or was due to receive in dividends 
many § from the operating company no less than £748,852, and 
irably F while earnings of the operating company are not disclosed 
res of BF the directors state that in addition to the profits available 
enced for the payment of dividends a substantial amount has been 
vevel, & retained or carried forward in the accounts of Joseph Rank 
terse and its subsidiaries. The company declared a final dividend 
cory of12 percent. making 15 per cent. forthe year. A Ww. K. 
ercial 
t the THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
it be Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
ymic £12,000,000;  Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
5a (together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
ction JB of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_ the_ Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DJEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. Baie 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
mber eee 
rable 
srate 
mt THE NEW ORDER 
coal A SERIES OF LECTURES. 
first THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24th: “THE REVOLUTION OF ORDER,” BY 
the LL. R. TWENTYMAN. FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 1. 
' “THE HOUSE OF CULTURE,” BY H. C. RUTHERFORD. 
niles Cora Hotel, 12 Upper Woburn Place, W.C. |. 
8.30 p.m. Admission 1/- 


























1 2 3 4 5 6 | 7 
8 2 10 11 12 13 14 | 
15 | 16 | 
17 18 | 
19 20 |21 |22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 

29 30 
31 32 33 34 
35 36 

ACROSS 2. Abe hangs around you and 

1. “Through love, through me. 


. Moths in a convent ? 
rev. It is contracted. 
. Pearl’s mother ? 

4 of 22. 

. Clay-pit (anag.). 

9. Decree anew. 


hope, and faith’s... dower, 
We feel that we are greater 
than we know.” (35) 

8. This evergreen contains an 
objection. 

12. Poetic at all times. 


MID OU go 


15. Social gathering. 10. See 28. ; 
16. This makes only half a sup- 1l. Speak like cne with a 
per with nothing besides. : cold, : 
17. Range within which most 13. Wish about nothing above 
tones of a voice-part fall. _ man. ; 
18. Bird of prey with 34. 14. Northern sea-bird. 
19. Leaned in a muddle, 16. Short saint that took a 
23. Dash abroad. foreigner to heart ? 
25. Torment a tea-cake ? 20. Top of a ladder. 
28. Vowels. 21. 36 plus 4. 
29. Denotes that the “sea’”’ is 22. See 35. 
soft. 24. rev. Lemon gone wrong ? 
30. rev. .The imposture of 16 26. Apparatus, 
down. 27. Not dark. 
31. Stale round the edges of the 32. Edges of a road. 
roast. 34. See 18, 


33. 
35. 


Piece let into dress. 
** Next comes the (22) dis- 
ciple of thy school, 
That mild apostate from 
poetic rule, 
The simple .. . 
rev. Measure of typography. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 159 


” 


36. 


DOWN 
1, This terrible place contains 
two sailors and us! 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 159 is P. E. Barker, Yew Tree 
Cottage, Much Hadham, Herts. 
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In every Country House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 526 OCTOBER, 1935 7s. 6d. 
Oricins. By Sir AnDREW Mac- RopertT BROWNING’S ‘ PaRa- 
Pua, LL.D. CELsuS,’ 1835-1935. By F. S, 
Tue Tueory oF CoEDUCATION. Boas, LL.D. 
By Attce Woops. Tue Enctish Scene Under 
Tue Batance oF Nature. By Henry II. By Rocer B. 
Dovcias Gorpon, Lioyp. 


Justices OF THE PEACE; | Tyg Suppression oF SLAVERY 





> or Rerorm? By in Abyssinia, By IcGwnatius 
Craup MULLINS, “ PuHAYRE. 
HE VICTORIAN OOK-SHELF, . 
/_ Maurice DowninG ba FaitH %G St. Per 
ane More. B 3. G. Coulton 
DRUNKENNESS AND ENVIRONMENT. Li1t.D. y ~ 
By J. L. Cariin. 
TsuaKa THE Zuw. By C. F. PERSONALITY IN STATESMANSHIP, 
MEADE. Some Recent Books. 


MERPEUUALILRUARVIARELTNVARSEEESRRTERERSERT RRO ESTESS URES EREEREGEE 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the e 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discor 
6 insertions ; 5% for 18; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


quivalent to q 
unts : 


: oer SCoUNTS = 2% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 0 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. ' 





PERSONAL 








.—CHOICE BLEND, 2s. Ib.; PURE KENYA, 1s. 6d, 
; SANTOS, Is. 6d.lb. Berry or ground, Post paid 
5 lbs. or over, First order packed in air-tight tin.—C1TY 
OF LONDON COFFEE Co., LYp., 49 Leadenhall-st., E.C. 3. 








IKE A LADY’S CARESS ” is a shave with the 
4 BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 12s. 6d., post 
free (with 12 superfine blades)—SALOMONSEN & CO., 
6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C.3. 





APA’S 
if the 


PASTIME PERFECTLY PARDONABLE 
ounce. : 


tobacco smoked is TOM LONG—Qd. an 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the ptomotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (AIl People’s Association), 9 
Arlington St., S8.W. 1, for particulars of that organisation, 





EJUVENATION EXTRAORDINARY AT HOME 
by Electronic Short-Wave and Radio Ray Therapy. 
indorsed by medical men. Demonstrations daily, 10 a.m, 
to 6p.m.—Send for literature, Dept. L., DIATATIC 
THERAPY Co., Ltp., Duke Street House (opposite Sel- 
fridges), 415 Oxford St., W.1. ’Phone: May.air 0491, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





HE ALLIED SCHOOLS, 


LOWTHER COLLEGE, BODELWYDDAN, NORTH 
WALES. 


APPOINTMENT OF WOMAN BURSAR, 
Applications are invited for the Post of Woman 
Bursar of the above School. Residence optional. 
Maximum salary £300 p.a., initial salary according to 
experience, less £70 p.a. if resident. 
Applications and copies of testimonials should be sent 
before October 23rd to the HEADMISTRESS, Miss K, I, 
SaYErRS, M.A., from whom further information may be 
obtained. 








LECTURES 





ge Ses SEXOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Opening 
Meeting 22nd Session will be held at 34 Ked Lion 
square, Holborn, W.C.1, (Nat. Sun. League Hall), 
at 7.45 p.m. for 8.0 p.m. on Tuesday, October 22nd. 
Dr. C. DE RADWAN, Ph.D. (Vienna), assisted by 
Dr. G. A. PFISTER, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., 
will deliver a Lecture on 
“THE PSYCHO-PHONIC TREATMENT 
OF NEURASTHENIA,” 
illustrated by demonstrations with Dr. 
Vsycho-phonic Apparatus. 
information from SECRETARY, British 


Society, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 
RS. NAOMI MITCHISON — will | speak 
M “THE COMING AMERICA’’ 
at CONWAY HALL, RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, 
on TUBSDAY, OCTOBER 22nd, et 7 p.m. 
Admission Free. 


de Radwan’s 


Sexological 





on 








THE CRUISE of CRUISES! 


More than 10 weeks 
of joyous and thril- 
ling travel, returning 
to England when the 
Spring is here. This 
is undoubt- 
edly the 
most de- 
lightful 
and luxuri- 
ous cruise 
ever... 
on the 


ARANDORA 
STAR sis aik: 








% 
aR be 


LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON JAN. 22 


@ 75 Days of Delight from 
153 Guineas. 


Visiting 





MIAMI for PALM BEACH, Fiorida, HAVANA, 
PANAMA, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
(for Hollywood and Pasadena), MAZATLAN 
(for Mevico City), MANZANILLA, ACAPULCO, 
SAN JOSE (for Guatemala), LA LIBERTAD 
(for San Salvador), CURACAO, TENERIFFE. 





: ANNUAL XMAS CRUISE, DEC. 20 : 
‘ MADEIRA, GAMBIA, SIERRA LEONE, : 
: TENERIFFE, SANTA CRUZ 8 
: 20 DAYS FROM 34 GNS. : 





Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 
STAR Cruises you should write now for full 
details and plan of ship, etc., to:— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W. 1. 
Whitehall 2266. 

Liverpool, Birmingham, M hester, Glasgow, Brad- 

ford, Belfast, Paris and all Travel Agencies. 


Same! ET 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
MuE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
l JEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 


Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical (Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 


girls. 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- | ¢Xperience. 


PATON, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, 


WELL-EDUCATED English girl required in a French 
i finishing school to give a few lessons to foreign 
Au pair or reduced fees according to age and 
Excellent opportunity of learning French. 
For full particulars write ‘* Madame,’’ c/o J. & J 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





~CHOOLS FOR BOYS anypg 

N TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS SIRI 

Prospectuses and reliable ir 

of charge. 

The age of the pupil, district D 

and rough idea of fees should at ny 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Car . 

London, E.C. 4. Tel. : 


Uormation forwardeg 
dry 


f NON Sts 
Mansion House 5053, 








= 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &. 





“3 THORS.—MSS. _of all descriptions invited « 
£ prompt publication by firm of 36 years’ stand 

Fiction specially required. £50 Cash for Piene 
ticulars free. —STOCKWELL, L1p.,29 Ludgate Hill. Lop\. 





I ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly execys 
AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 34. per 1 (4 
Miss N, MACFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd.,Westeliff-cus, 





YRIC WRITERS’ Verses set to Music, yw 
revised.—CARRINGTON BriGas, Leven, Yorks, 





N AKE Writing Pay.—Thousands of pounds have }m» 
I earned from article and story writing by pupils 
Premier School of Journalism. Many have earned om 
siderable sums during instruction.—W rite for free Sa 
Lesson, copyright Subject Chart, and details of sound» 
fessional training, whereby hundreds of men and wo 
have achieved success. — PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALS 
19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, London, W.) 





ROFESSIONAL Woman with wide knowledy « 
Human-Social Problems and good style in let, 
writing seeks literary opening.— Box A628, 





pt calidon MS WANTED.—Songs and musical coms 
b also considered for publication. Terms by arrangenyy 
—PETER DEREK LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave, W(: 





YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—General ys 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific Is., es 2d. re 
1,000.—ERIC CARSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Nun 









\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second incon: 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—Rggsyy 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W.8, 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





oo Cheer for Your Friends Abroad— 
MACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 

In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 

Foreign postages on request. 

We will post your orders on the correct dates {r 

Christmas delivery overseas. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 


6d., 10s, 6d 





ype eg LAMB, the greatest table delicacy 

b quarters, at Ils. 1d. per Ib. for hindquarters 
per Ib. for forequarters ; 1s. per Ib. for sides and Wl 
carcasses, All Carriage Paid per Parcel Post. Despatele 
on Mondays and Wednesdays.—T. M, ADIE & Sv 
Voe, Shetland. 








Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum,—for prospectus 
apply SECRETARY, 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





AND 


| park, woodland 93 acr 
prepared for usual ex: 
entrance or may spe 
Domestic Science. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
s. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
ninations and for the University 
ulise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Fees £120-180 p.a,. 















Tax Inspector Group, 
Results, 1935. ‘ 
FIRST PLACE, and five others. 
Davies’s, 5/7 Sussex Vlace, W.2. Pad. 3215/6. 


ee SERVICE. 


od 





QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings, 


: om 


W EBERT WORT a. 


MEDICAL 





W tions; guaranteed. Free Pamphlet.—T, HEA 


Chemist, 3 (5) King Street, Wallasey. 





‘RECOGNISED’? RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman: Rey. J. D. Jones, C.H., D.D. 
Principal: Miss D. BoURNr, M.A. (London), 
Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara- 
ion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 





qualified staff. Domestic Science, Orchestras, Scholar- 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT, ships. Excellent health record. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Road, 
Prospectus on application, Western 6939, Bournemouth, 


ae ee ANN’S SALT 
b) (EFFERVESCENT SAL HEPATICUS). 


A LIVER INVIGORATOR AND RHEUMIM 
SPECIFIC. 


As a TONIC APERIENT it stands unrivalled 
Eliminates GOUT, URIC ACID and OBESIT\. 


Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s. 6d. Post free. 








WRIGHT CHEMIST, BUXTON 8s 


YALLSTONES Permanently Removed without opt 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 


———— aS awe ones = | 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 

EWELLERY, SILVER purchased for Cash. 
<eentionally High Prices Paid for Old Gold {£7 az.) 

I See pracel ts, Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Den- 
sod Soins ; alo JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
an Antique Silver Shetlield Plate, &c. Large or small 
Peal tities. (Cash or offer at once. BENTLEY & Co., 65 
iw Bond Street (facing Brook Street), London, W. 1. 


(Mayfair 0651.) 





—— 
OLD, J 


65 


MISCELLANEOUS 





ee 
BLANKET THREE WAYS NEW! At last, a 
Blanket of all pure lamb’s wool, WON’T SHRINK, 


i . ry 

H-PROOF, ODOURLESS, and — Guaranteed 
pom 8 beautiful Shades ; or White; or Coloured 
Borders. From 17s. 6d. pair. See * MODERNA” 





st your Drapers. Send p.c. for valuable FREE BOOK- 





Come to the 


MOTOR BALL 


(in aid of the Motor and Cycle Trades 
Benevolent Fund) at Covent Garden, 
Wednesday, 


OCT. 23rd. 


@ Continuous Dancing 9.30 p.m. to 
_ 3.30 a.m. 
MUSIC BY 
* Al Tabor and his Band 
and 


*Bert Thomas and his Orchestra 
@All-star Cabaret. Valuable Prizes. 
Tickets (including supper), £1.1.0 each, 
obtainable from the Secretary, 204/6 
Gt. Portland St., W.1, the usual agencies 
and Stand No. 133 at the Motor Show. 

















LET, “6 Ways to Make a Bed.”’—YorKSHIRE SALES 
QogroraTION, LTD., Dept. 4, Parkwood Mills, Longwood, 








pear Haddersfield, Yorks. 





ON WINTER UNDERWEAR.— 


CINEMAS 





iG SAVINGS 

Thrifty Housewives! Save shillings in the £ by 
rehasing your household’s Underwear direct’ from 
the Makers. This Autumn, lowest prices ever! Send 


postcard for illustrated Catalogue and Free Patterns 
at ovdy “ B-P’’ Underwear, and judge quality and 
price for yourself, Best British) workmanship and 
dependable. Every style and every size, for Women, 
Children, Men. Outsizes a speciality. Pure Wool, Mix- 
tures, or Art Silk. Beautifully soft, silky, warm, long- 
lasting, and GUARANTEED AGAINST SHRINKAGE, 
(‘They wash and wear so well,’’ writes a customer.) 
Complete satisiaction or money back. Our Free Patch 
Service adds months of extra wear.—Write to BIRKETT & 
Pours, Lrp., Dept. 8., Union Road, Nottingham. 











A CADE MY 


INEMA. 


2081. 


C 
Oxtord Street. Ger. 


Something New from Russia ! 
A Riot of Fun that bas set all Europe laughing! 
ALEXANDROV’S 
«JAZZ COMEDY” 


(Last Week.) 


“(U). 





ARE YOU SPEAK IN PUBLIC ?—Be seif- confident, 
I fluent, convincing. The famous Duxbury private 
tuition now available in your own home, THROUGH 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS and — Lesson- Brochures 
(ZDAYS’ FREE TRIAL). Brings you a striking develop- 
pent in self-expression and personality. A great business 
and social asset, Without obligation, write for Prospectus 
fo Tak Duxpury INstTITUTE, L1p., Dept. 109, 
Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


30 


London, 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selceted. Handknit 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 





Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
@ request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then — buy 

“BLATTIS’’ UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
aniversally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Reots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmmoor, Shetlield, Tins 1/6, 2,6, 4/6, post free. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the | 
many thousands of readers of The Npeetator. Prepaid | 
Classified Advertisements cost Zs. per line (56° lette rs) | 
per insertion, and should reach The Spectator Ottices | 





9 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24°% tor 6 
insertions, 5°,, for 13, 74°, for 26 and 10°, 


for 





| 
See 


EXWAY A delightful game tor two, three or four 
players. On an entirely new principle. Played 

with hexagons bright and attractively produced. | 
3s. 6d. from leading stores. Hlustrated list free from pub- 

lishers: Ross Lrp., 2 Aibion Terrace, ee 





| 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
CPhone: Crawley 328.) 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





lo 


Ot 


ear silliard room. 


\ 


UNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, NEAR 
TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 
ESTABLISHED 


1873. 


In the Autze2n and Winter there are rooms from 2} 
fuineas a 


week. Comfortable bed-sitting rooms at 


Beantiful and sheltered garden. Golf links 
iMustrated Tariff from Proprietor 


Ww charge 


Turkish and Electric Light Baths. 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd.,2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECKETARY, 


) Belerave Road, 8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 





] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE. 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c, water, 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C, 
Iild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





HOTEL.— Melville 
Tel. 31295. 


ALISON 
Edinburgh. 


NDINBURGH—THE 
‘4 Crescent ,Tums.: ** Melerest,’’ 





ARKS SPUR,’ High Salvington, Worthing.— 
AHomely guest house on Downs, overlookingW erthing, 











Xtensive views.—Misses Hate. Tel. : Swandean 112. 
ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. Britain’s, Greatest 
Hydro For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 


Inclusive terms from 13s. pet 





A 


Ss 


I 


d 





Please quote The Spectator. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Serenoaks 11AT-8 2 Oated 240; Reigate 938. 


¥. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For- Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


hone : 





\ THERE to stay 
Gieorge’s Square, 


rooms, grounds 10 acres 
day lus. Prospectus tree. Two Resident Physicians. 
EPRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country. 


sk for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
TY 


LT] 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
TREET, W. 1. 





INNS for excellent country 


TRUST 


YURREY, 
Ss quarters, situated in the loveliest: part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List **S,’’ 
*nust,’’ Prudential Buildings, 


stating requirements, to ** STRREY 
Epsom Road, Guildford. 





THE LODGE, 1 St. 
Koom and breakfast, 
With 


n London.— 
sS.W.1 

s. a night or weekly (one night only ds. 6d.). 
inner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 


ersills 









RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to se nd | 
to readers desiring them the of hotels—or \ 
Private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
gite wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
ve subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
eature and we hope when possible readers will patronise 
hem. Where more than one hotel in any tocn is men- 
toned, their names are placed in alphabetical order, 


names 





BATH.— GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
TRATHEARN HYDRO, 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. 


SPA. 


—Ss 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOU 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks.).—LINKFIELD. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.— ST, CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORP’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). FOX & PELICAN. 
HASTINGS.— ALBANY. 

QUEEN’S. 


HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.— kK ESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.— RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98, 102 Cromwell 
Rd. S.W. 7. 
MALVERN,—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—-SMEDLEY’s. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE. 





—PARK GATES, 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 


MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 





GOLF VIEW. 
ROYAL MARINE. 
GREAT WESTERN. 
STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer). 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.— GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall) —TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).— SHIP & CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE, 
SELBY (Yorks)—LON DESBOROU GI 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).-HAWKSTONE Pk., 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK. HYDRO Horer, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (staffs.).—CASTILE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton ).— 
TINTERN.—BEAU FORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE. 
—ROSETOR. - 
—ROSLIN HALIM. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Ilerts). 


NALERN (Nairnslire). 
OBAN. 


OVERSTRAND. 


BAY. 


ARMS 
Weston. 


HUNTLY. 


FHEOBALD’S PARK 
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CAMBRIDGE 


Coming October 25 





Samuel Pepys 


THE YEARS OF PERI 


LE SAMUEL PEPYS: 
THE YEARS OF PERIL 


By ARTHUR BRYANT With 6 plates. 12s. 6d. net 
7 The second volume of Mr Bryant’s Life of Pepys 
peat saps | Lael esa “Tt is historically important, it is as exciting as any modern 
‘thriller’ and it shows us a new Pepys—bold, resolute, infinitely 
resourceful.” The Sunday Times 


THE LONDON GOLDSMITHS, 1200-1800 


A Record of the Craftsmen, their Trade-cards and Shop-signs 
By SIR AMBROSE HEAL 


By the direction of THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF GOLDSMITHS OF LONDON 
A limited edition of 350 copies, with 80 collotype plates. £4. 4s. net 


WHAT HAPPENS IN HAMLET 


By J. DOVER WILSON 12s. 6d. net 


“This book must start for everyone that reads it a new era in the understanding of the 
play.” The Times Literary Supplement 


SCENERY AND THE SENSE OF SIGHT 


By DR VAUGHAN CORNISH Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


In this narrative of nature study the author records the results of an original investigation 
upon the dependence of scenic effects on the unconscious habits of the eye, which pro- 
vides natural pictures by a selective process which has much in common with the conscious 
work of the artist. 


STUDIES IN ANGLO-FRENCH HISTORY 


“Will provide useful and Edited by A. COVILLE Studies in Anglo-French 
interesting material, and sng HAROLD TEMPERLEY  ‘elations trom the 18th 
clear up many significant Century to the eve of the 
problems.” Zhe Spectator 8s. 6d. net World War. 


Second Edition 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS 


STUDIES OF ITS FORM AND CONTENT 
3y T. W. MANSON 15s. net 
“This is a really important work....It is one of the most valuable books on New Testa- 
ment interpretation that have appeared in recent times.” The Church Times 


Cheap Edition 


A HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND ITS RELATIONS 


WITH PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
By SIR WILLIAM DAMPIER 8s. 6d. net 


“The book reads like a romance. From the crude ages of the Ancient World the author 
traces his subject through the Middle Ages and the Renaissance to its present develop- 
ment in its many branches...a work that should be in every library.” The Librarian 





UNIVERSITY PRESS 


and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4, and published by 1 Spectator, Ltp., at their offices, 
t, London, W.C. 1—Friday, | l } 














